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Nb is 
He's driving'the Sea-Horse that shifts for itself’ 


— (the gears get the word electrically!) 


ELECTRAMATIC 


— Even if you’ve never been aboard a boat before, you can drive one in 
i ant i] i minutes with Johnson's exclusive new Electramatic Drive. 
4 . Why? Because this new kind of Sea-Horse motor shifts for itself . 
“s electrically, automatically, instantly. One single-motion lever controls 
sureR SER-HORSEp both gas and gears—thanks to a revolutionary new electric clutch. Ahead for forward 


Back for reverse. Boating is smoother. Docking is easier. 


Sea-Horse Electramatics . . . either 40 or 75 hp. And the remote control comes 
, ee oe with the motor (there’s no extra charge)! See all ten new models—the 28, 18, 10, 51% 
and 3 hp, too—at your Johnson dealer’s now. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 
is ' ‘i Send for free 1962 catalog. Johnson Motors, 1243 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill 
NG} = Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Well over two million quiet Sea-Horse motors prove DE PENDability 


> 
UOMAIL 


THEY’LL DELIVER YOUR CATALOG... 
BUT WILL YOUR GATALOG DELIVER? 


A catalog —or any printed material your company mails out—will 
be delivered quickly enough. But it may end up in the wastebasket 
even faster. One way to make sure that your printed material 
Mi Lc-s-e- We (olole Mi luilela-t-s-[0]) beet lilo Mie [<1 ¢-d-Wme [elele Mg -(e1-) 9) ((0]s bead IR Co) 
make sure it’s printed on good paper. The best paper for your 
printed material adds only a small percentage to the total 
cost. But it adds a great deal to the impact your material will 
make. Another tip: talk to your printer early about every job. 
The more time he has, the more he will be able to put his skill 
and experience to work for you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Mass., manufacturers of fine printing papers. 











Ww rren’s) research leadership means better paper for better printing 
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What happens when your illness lasts longer than your paychecks? 


Many a man finds that even with medical bills 
PAID, he's in a tough spot, because there’s no 
money coming in for living expenses! 






Think how much it cost you, just 
last month, to keep up with all the 
expenses of running your home and 
providing for your family. 





But what if you'd had no income 
that entire month, and been forced 
to dig into your savings for the 
money? What if you were flat on 
your back—trying to recover from 
an illness or injury—with this fi- 
nancial drain going on... and on... 
and on? Think how you'd feel, wor- 
rying about bills piling up, savings 
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dwindling, your family’s precious 
security slipping away, and your 
hopes for the future fading. 

To avoid such worries, guarantee 
yourself an emergency income 
through low-cost Lincoln Life health 
insurance. 

This plan provides you positive 
income protection. If you have an 
accident, it will pay you a specified 
amount every month you’re totally 
disabled. If you have an illness, it 
will pay you a steady income start- 
ing as early as 30 days after total 
disability begins and continuing as 
long as you're disabled, up to age 
65. Phone or write your Lincoln 
Life agent for details. 





eS 
Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





pages of Separate editions are numbered or allowed for as follows: Eantern E1-E8. 
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If you're thinking of investing 


The right way 
vs. the wrong way 
to invest 


in stocks and bonds 


Before you invest one dollar, examine 
the choices below and decide which 
way you would prefer to go about 
investing. 


Wrong: Don’t bother about setting 
aside money for emergencies. Why 
worry about tomorrow? Put every- 
thing you can into the stock market. 

Right: Invest only money left over 
after providing for living expenses and 
a fund for emergencies. 


Wrong: Buy fast when you hear a 
“hot” tip. Get inside information 
from “somebody who knows some- 
body.”” What does it matter if no- 
body knows much about the company 
you’re investing in? 

Right: Get the facts. Check the 
company’s sales and profit record. 
Investigate its prospects. 


Wrong: Don’t worry that any 
stocks or bonds you buy will decrease 
in value. Everything is on the way 
up, and your securities can’t miss. 

Right: Remember that when you 
invest there are no guarantees. Prices 
of stocks and bonds go down as well 
as up. What’s more, they may not 
continue to pay dividends or interest. 
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Wrong: Plunge just for the “fast 
buck.”’ Investing is only for people 
who want to make a quick killing. 

Right: Remember that certain se- 
curities are better than others, de- 
pending on your purpose. Some may 
seem to you to stand a good chance to 
grow in value over the years. You 
might decide that others are a better 
choice to provide a steady income 
from dividends. 


Wrong: All brokers are alike. Pick 
one at random. 

Right: Choose a broker with care. 
Drop in, for example, on a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and talk toa Registered Rep- 
resentative there. Nobody has all the 
answers, but he has satisfied Exchange 
training requirements, passed exami- 
nations on his knowledge of the se- 
curities business, and is subject to 
Exchange regulations which govern 
all Member Firms. 


You'll be wise to ask a Member 
Firm broker about the famous com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Member Firms are listed 
in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 


directory. Look in the Stock Broker 
section under “‘New York Stock Ex- 
change.” Talk to the broker about 
your goals. If you like, ask about the 
Monthly Investment Plan, which lets 
you invest with as little as $40 every 
three months. If you are planning to 
invest, start right—with the help of a 
Member Firm broker. 


Own your share of American business 
Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
For offices of Members nearest you, 


look under “New York Stock Exchange” in 
the stock broker section of the Yellow Pages. 


anaes 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail toa Mem- | 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Ex 
change, or to the New York Stock Ex 
change, Dept. 2-R P.O. Box 1070, 
New York 1, N.Y. 





| 
| 
Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT | 
FACTS,” listing more than 400 stocks | 
that have paid dividends every three | 
months for twenty or more years. 
| 
| 
| 


NAME 


ADDRESS _——_$—$_? $$$ 





DO YOU HAVE 
THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS 
PROBLEM? 





“With sales costs wp, how can we possibly 
make more calls on out-of-town customers ?”’ 


Answer: use Long Distance to supplement 


sales visits. It gets orders—at low cost! 
For example: 

The tire division of Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Colorado, recently saw the need to keep in 
closer touch with its widespread dealers. But sales 
costs were already high. 

The firm began telephoning dealers regularly 
between visits. The phone calls boosted both sales 


\Q Ta / 














volume and dealer good will—at about one-tenth the 
cost of sales contacts in person. 

Many business problems are really communications 
problems. And they can be solved by effective use of 
services such as Long Distance... 
Private Line Telephone... Teletypewriter ... Data 
.. Wide Area Telephone Service. Talk 


with one of our Communications Consultants about 


3ell System 
Transmission . 


them. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Solve business problems with communications 








De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd 


Diamonds will recall your finest memories 


An anniversary is something that belongs only to you and her. And 

only a diamond gift is truly right for this occasion. This year, let a 

\ diamond gift make memorable that special anniversary, an important 
birthday, the birth of a child, or any significant event. 

A trusted jeweler can help you choose a lovely diamond gift— 

a pin, earrings, a dinner ring or bracelet. Or, he can design a one-of- 

a-kind original. Whether you spend $100, $500, or more, diamonds 


give your gift significance, enduring value. 





The gift she'll treasure beyond all others 





COMFORT AND ELEGANCE ARE ADDED TO 
THE BRAWNY, BUILT-TO-LAST CHECKER 


The 40th Anniversary Checker is an ultra-simple, 
quality-inspired car with an amazing record of safety, 
durability and stamina. The ‘‘compact limousine” is 
finding increased acceptance among professional and 
business people as well as for all-around family use. 
The reason? Checker’'s lower operating costs— 
Checker’s V.I.P. styling and living room-size interiors. 
These days you see more and more Checkers being 
driven by salesmen and by executives... by doctors 
and by engineers... by people who understand and 
appreciate Checker’s costlier construction details and 
six-cylinder savings . . . Checker’s wider doors and 
flat rear floors. Over 200 riding, styling and mechanical 
improvements were made in the new Checker—none, 
however, that would obsolete last year’s car. 


The 40th Anniversary models maintain their dignity 

. and their worth by concentrating improvements on 

the inside, where they mean more. New styling appoint- 

ments, increased performance . ..a softer, safer, more 

luxurious ride is only bert of the story; Che ‘ A 
> tag provides more good new 


ore information 


CHECKER MOTORS CORPORATION 
Dept. 69, Kalamazoo, Michigan 






Marathon e Superba 4-door Sedans /4-door Station Wagons 


Power and automatic equipment optional at extra cost. 


a = ee 











In those first few moments after you have had an 
automobile accident or your home is damaged 
by fire, you feel terribly alone. But you are not 
alone if you insured your car and home through 
an independent insurance agent. lelephone 
him any time of the day or night and he will be 
at your side to help you. 

He knows from years of experience what to 
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do when there is an accident or disaster, And he 
will make sure your loss is paid quickly and 
fairly, with no red tape. The Big Difference in 
insurance is the continuing, personal attention 
of an independent insurance agent. 

Look for the Big “I’’ Seal when you buy in- 
surance for your car, home or business. Only 
an independent insurance agent can display it. 
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as long as you’re up get me a Grant’s 


7 


Please. It’s the Scotch in that tall, triangular bottle. V4 \ 
Under the Dufy. Why do they call it Grant’s 8? We 
That’s the age. Most Scotch is only four years old, 

but it really takes 8 years to smooth out a Scotch. (Grant 
Water? Just a little. Thank you, darling. og 
The light and legendary 8-year-old blended Scotch Whisky. 
Eighty-six proof. Imported to the United States from Scotland 

by Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. New York 
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Master Hosts isn't just a coined corporate 


name, but an accurate description of 
the kind of motor hotels that carry this 
warm title. Each one takes pride in being 
Master Hosts, and lives by the meaning 
of its name. This means that your stay 
under the Master Hosts sign will always 
be an unusually pleasant one. A unique 
association of independent motor hotels, 
Master Hosts has the most exacting 
membership requirements . . . always 
give you the most complete services 
More than 200 Master Hosts motor 
hotels —coast-to-coast —offer first-class 
dining facilities, air conditioning, swim- 
ming pools, 24-hour switchboard service, 
and 10 other features. That's why they're 
guaranteed America’s finest motor 
hotels. So, remember the name Master 
Hosts; it means just what it says. The 
Master Hosts of the highway. 
Master Hosts provides free teletype res- 
ervation service between all member 
motor hotels. For complete information 
and Master Hosts directory, write: 
Master Hosts, Dept. B2, Rowan Building, 
Fort Worth 16, Texas. 
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THE WONDERFUL COMFORT... 


AND A DISTINGUISHED NEW COLOR 
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WITH A 
GLINT O' GREEN 


This deep, rich new color is a handsomely versa- 
tile addition to your wardrobe — for town or 
casual wear. And at work or active leisure the 
Four Famous Features, exclusive in Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes, provide wonderful com- 
fort — to help keep your step lively the live- 
long day. Style 314 Illustrated 

1 Famous Wright Arch Preserver Shank 

2 Metatarsal raise —for weight distribution 


3 Flat forepart — permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — shoe fits to foot action 


wright 


anche presener shoes 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 
E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 





treatment my son and his collaborators re 
ceived at the hands of so-called “critics.” A 
less hardy soul would have been discouraged, 
but having descended from a long line of 
fighting ancestors, on both sides of the fam 
ily, I'm proud to see that though he has the 
soul of a “mocking bird,” he has the spirit 
of an eagle 
Epwina Dakin WILLIAMS 

Clayton, Mo 


Low Blow 
Sir 
As your April 6 story reports, indiscrint 
inate second- and third-class postal rate in 
creases would be a low blow from which 
some smaller magazines with little advertising 
might not recover. But it is incorrect to say 
that, in the case of the New Republic, they 
‘add up to something close to a death sen 
tence.” We'll be hurt, but not fatally 
GILBERT A, HARRISON 
Editor and Publisher 
The New Republic 
Washington, D.C 


Fool's Gold 
Sir 

I think the formula in the March 30 Let 
ters column for enthusiasm toward con 
servatism could be more accurately written 
FeS. HO in MCMLXIV B.C 

FORREST MORGAN, 63 

Norfolk College of William and Mary 
Norfolk, Va 


A Proper Respect 
Sir 

I want to compliment you on the fine story 
about the Chloromycetin case involving my 
client Mrs. Carney Love, of Palo Alto, Calif 
[March 30] 

Your story, I am sure, has done much to 
bring home to the medical profession that 
this drug must always be treated with proper 
respect, 

James F. Boccarpo 
San Jose, Calif 
Sir 

A judgment against the makers of this 
valuable drug [Chloromycetin] is similar to 
a judgment against General Motors every 
time a Chevrolet is involved in a mortal ac 
cident. The logic escapes me, but obviously a 
judge and jury saw it differently 

Horst D. WEINBERG, M.D. 
Fresno, Calif 


Sir 

Six years ago our daughter had an almost 
fatal case of anemia as a result of two pre 
scriptions of Chloromycetin. Luckily she was 
cured after months of taking cortisone, end 
less tests and more than $1,000 worth of ex 
penses, not to mention the anxiety involved 

Patients should be warned of its possible 
side effects 

Mrs. Gorpon PATE 

Auburndale, Fla 


Hesburgh & Manion 
Sir 

As the reporter of the Father Hesburgh 
cover story [Feb. 9], I would like to cor 
rect what may be a wrong impression left by 
the statement that among the first acts of 
Father Hesburgh, as Notre Dame executive 
vice president, was the replacement of Clar 
ence Manion as dean of the law school 

Father Hesburgh became executive vice 
— nt of Notre Dame in 1949. In January 
of 1952, Dean Manion resigned for personal 
reasons, because of pressure of his private 
business interests. Father John Cavanaugh, 
who was then president of Notre Dame, in 
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ee It's the dry deodorant men like! Clean, fast and f 
neat neat—just turn dial, up pops stick! No drip or damp- | 








oes on wide... goes fede P 
The Deodorant for Me 
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It’s a long hike to your second shot when you play Spalding’s 
Distance Dot. How that ball gets out there! True on the green, too. 
And the finish takes rough and traps in stride without losing its 
gloss. Play it and see. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


sets the pace in sports 

























accepting Dean Manion’s resignation, said 
that “his career has marked the personal, the 
professional and the spiritual that add up to 
a remarkable epitome of what Notre Dame 
means by moral, responsible leadership.” Fa- 
ther Cavanaugh then named Joseph O'Meara 
to succeed Dean Manion. 
MARVIN ZIM 

Chicago 


Buber Speaks 


Sir: 

The main point of the saying you are quot- 
ing from my Tales of the Hasidim [March 
23] is expressed not in the words you quote 
(“What the Torah teaches us is this: none 
but God can command us to destroy man”] 
but in the sequel: “And if the very smallest 
angel comes after the command has been 
given and cautions us: ‘Lay not thy hand 
upon. . .’ we must obey him.” I would think 
it desirable to draw your readers’ attention 
to this part of the saying. 

MartTIN BUBER 
Jerusalem 


Where the Lost Wax Went 
Sir: 


In tracing the “lost wax” process used by 
Greek sculptors in the Art story “Young 
Man of Piraeus” [March 30], you describe a 
final step: “Molten bronze poured between 
the two clay surfaces melted the wax and 
replaced it, forming a hollow statue of 
bronze filled with irremovable clay.” 

The wax, in any “lost wax” process, cast 
today as well as in ancient times, always 
has to be burned out of the mold before 
the bronze can be poured in. 

Joun C. SPRING 
Vice President 
Modern Art Foundry, Inc. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


> Reader Spring’s foundry, where Sculptor 
Jacques Lipchits’ statues are cast, burns 
out wax in the traditional way by placing 
the double-thick clay mold in a kiln fired 
to 1,200°F. Some of the wax escapes through 
a small hole in the cast, but most of it 
is absorbed by the porous clay —Eb. 


A Fast Ride 
Sir: 

I am glad to hear that the elevators at 
the new Dodger Stadium in Los Angeles will 
“whisk” fans to their seats at the rate of 
“200 ft. per second” [March 30]. 

A quick calculation indicates that at 136 
m.p.h., passengers will be plastered all over 
the floor for half the trip, and all over the 
ceiling for the other half. 

Jor W. REECE 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 





> It should have been 200 ft. per minute, not 


| per second. Time erred.—Eb. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





| 
Time INc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports | 


ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum, House & 
Home and with its subsidiaries the International 
editions of Time and Lirr, Chairman of the Board, 
Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James A. 
Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President, Howard 
Black; Vice President and Secretary, Bernard 
Barnes; Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Clay 
Buckhout, Arnold W, Carlson, Allen Grover. C. 
D. Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, 
Jr., P. 1. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comp- 
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Assistant Treasurer, W. G. Davis; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L, 
Gleason, Jr. 
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A GIANT FOR WORK... 
NEW COMPACT MODEL 
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New slimline model does more jobs in less space 
than any other copying machine—and for pennies. It 
makes sharp copies on sparkling white paper, systems copies, 
projection transparencies, paper masters—laminates papers in 
protective plastic, addresses labels—speeds communications. 
P.S. With new companion unit, it copies from every color! 


For more information at no obli- Th erm 0 -Fax 


gation, mail postage-paid card. =. Fa Beer oni we 








RIH means “Rent It Here’ 
It’s the first step of a remark- 
able new car rental service 
from Hertz which lets you see 
more on any vacation, do more 
on any business trip. With this 
convenient new service you 
can rent a new Chevrolet Im- 
pala sedan, or other similar 
make in one city—drive it 50, 
100, 1,000 miles away or more, 
to any other city where Hertz 
has offices, and when you're 
finished with the car, just LIT! 








tee 
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Yes, LIT... “Leave It There”! 
You can leave the car at any 
Hertz city wherever you go 
for just a small service charge. 
Now you need never retrace 
your steps! Just call Hertz or 
your travel agent to reserve a 
new car wherever in the world 
you travel and RIH/LIT: 
“Rent It Here/Leave It There”! 








RENT A CAR 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Ge. Se§ M. Quo 


The blue flower of the snowdrop 
looked out 

First, little by little 

Its green small leg it put out, 

Then stretched with all its 

Small might and asked quietly: 

“7 see that the weather is clear 
and warm; 

Tell me—it’s true that Spring 
is here?” 





HIS old Russian poem, remem- 

bered in rough translation through 
the years since his childhood in Mos- 
cow, inspired Cover Artist Boris Cha- 
liapin to create the background for this 
week’s cover portrait of Soviet Poet 
Evgeny Evtushenko. And it was, in 
another sense, a search for the answer 
to the question “Is spring really 
there?” that prompted Time to set out 
on a cover story about Russia’s new 
generation. 

To gauge the humanist season in 
Russia in the spring of 1962, the edi- 
tors sent in Correspondent James Bell, 
a Kansan who has reported for TIME 
for 17 years in Chicago, New York, 
Beirut, Hong Kong and Johannesburg, 
is now bureau chief in Bonn. Bell im- 
mediately found that it is much easier 
to see people than when he was last in 
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STEVENS WITH EVTUSHENKO & WIFE 


Moscow in 1956, and that there is far 
less fear and red tape. He felt that he 
was not restricted in any way; the 
only slight hitch came when neither of 
his interpreters wanted to be seen talk- 
ing to the far-out stilyagi youths. 
Their reluctance, which they eventu- 
ally overcame, seemed based less on 
fear than on social position. Reported 
Bell: “It was like a young Wall Street 
broker being seen on a tough street in 
Manhattan consorting with a rumble- 
prone gang.” Bell found that Soviet 
young people are “furiously interested 
in everything and have opinions, some 
considerably distorted, on everything.” 
They were polite, respectful and vigor- 
ous in setting forth their ideas. 

The personal story of Poet Evtu- 
shenko and his family was gathered by 
Moscow Bureau Chief Edmund Ste- 
vens, a native of Colorado who has 
worked for many years in Russia, is 
fluent in Russian, and ranks as the 
senior U.S. correspondent on the Mos- 
cow scene. When Reporter Stevens ap- 
peared at Poet Evtushenko’s apart- 
ment for the first interview, the poet 
greeted him with a cool and quizzical 
hello. But that first interview lasted 
until 4 o'clock in the morning, begin- 
ning in the living room-study of the 
poet's two-room flat, and going on in 
the kitchen over caviar, salmon, cheese 
and red Georgian wine. 

From the reports of Correspondents 
Bell and Stevens, the cover story was 
written and edited in New York by 
Associate Editors Michael Demarest 
and Edward Hughes. The answer to 
what kind of spring, and what kind of 
thaw, has come to the Russian people 
will be found in THe Wortp, A Long- 
ing for Truth. 
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In this season it is well to remember that the hope of our 


world rests on faith. Through faith our forefathers— 
men of varied faiths—built this country. And only 
through faith can we, in our turn, build confidently 


for the future. 


Faith is a family matter, too. . . and with it goes the 
responsibility for helping our children prepare for 
tomorrow's world. 
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THE PEOPLE 
They Also Serve 


It's a good wind that blows no ill. 
April's breezes brought welcome boons 
a respite from steam heat, restorative 
glimpses of crocus and forsythia, the first 
game of the new baseball season. April 
also brought federal income tax time 
and the searches for misplaced receipts. 
much desperate arithmetic. and the dis- 
appointments of finding that due pay- 
ments turn out to be larger or refunds 
smaller than expected. 

The total federal take from personal 
income tax this year will amount to an 
estimated $45 billion, a record high (see 
tax story page 26). Americans are not the 
world’s most heavily taxed people, but 
they fork out the most. Inevitably, there 
was grumbling. but much of it seemed for 
the record. Men have hated taxes ever 
since the dawn of civilization, and in 
years past, taxpayer discontent has led to 
rebellions—including, in some simplified 
versions of U.S. history. the violent tax 
protests that brought on the U.S. Revo- 
lution. In the light of such a past. there 
seemed a docile if grudging inevitability 
about the way most U.S. taxpayers shuf- 
fled in to pay up. Chicagoan Robert 
Sassetti, who as a public accountant has 
plenty of opportunity to observe tax- 
thinks: “Most people now have 
a much more sober attitude toward in- 
come taxes than they used to have. They 
seem to want to support the Government. 
rhe nation is growing up to realize that 
we have a good thing here in the U.S. 
and people want to keep it going.’ 

Looking at the headlines last week, a 
taxpayer could see plenty of cause for his 
high tax bite—and maybe. more than 
usual, tended to connect the two. The 
headlines out of Cuba. Brazil and Argen- 
tina might make him wonder whether the 
Alliance for Progress was worth it—or 
more necessary than ever. Guerrilla war- 
fare in South Viet Nam and an easing 
of crisis in Berlin were the kinds of ups 
and downs of Communist harassment 
he had learned to live with. The lull 
in Berlin could remind him that there 
would be no such breathing space with- 
out the tax-supported military strength 
of the U.S. 

President Kennedy, like his predeces- 
sor, sometimes speaks of a need for “sac- 
rifices”—but the only actual sacrifice de- 
manded of most Americans these days is 
that they pay their taxes. Thinking of 
John Glenn and his fellow astronauts, 
of U.S. helicopter pilots in South Viet 


payers 
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EN MARTIN 


TAXPAYERS AT INTERNAL REVENUE’S MANHATTAN OFFICE 


Much of the grumblir 


Nam, of Peace Corps volunteers and 
foreign-aid technicians in remote parts ot 
the world, of Strategic Air Command 
flyers on alert, the stay-at-home taxpayer 
making out a check to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service this week could console him- 
self with the thought that he, too, was 
doing his part: they also serve who only 
pay their tax. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
A Piece of His Mind 


President Kennedy is sensibly careful 
about what he says in public, but beyond 
the reach of microphones, cameras and 
recording devices, he is remarkably candid 
and salty in talking to staff and visitors 
about his hopes, plans, preoccupations and 
disappointments. Current J.F.K. opinions 

Berlin. Despite the rumors of a U.S.- 
Russian deal on Berlin—rumors set off by 
a sudden letup in Communist interference 
with Western road and air traffic into 
Berlin—no deal has been arrived at, and 
none is in sight. 

The Cold-War Calm. The President 
would like to think that the current lull in 
the cold war is a result of his policies of 
building up military strength and holding 
firm in negotiations, but thinks the lull is 


q was for the record. 


too dangerous and deceptive to be com- 
placent about. 

Summitry. Has no intention, as things 
stand, of reaching for his alpenstock. 

Latin America. Is solidly sold on the 
Alliance for Progress. may add other La- 
tin American countries to his planned trips 
to Mexico and Brazil this year. 

De Gaulle. Knows that De Gaulle will 
not be satished unless given the Bomb 
and even that won't change him. Would 
just make him independent of NATO. 
Doesn't like proliferating the Bomb Club 
anyway. 

Nuclear Testing. Is going ahead with 
plans to resume U.S. nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere right on schedule, with a blast 
due in April's third week. 

Congress. Is happily confident that 
despite grumping and foot-dragging, Con 
gress will give him much of what he has 
asked for this session. 

Unemployment. Is deeply concerned 
about the persistence of long-term = un- 
employment, sees no easy Way ol coping 
with it. 

His Own Popularity. Is both pleased 
and puzzled about his popularity among 
the people, even in places like Iowa. What 
is it? Not his program. Is it because they 
know he works hard, is sincere? 
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THE CONGRESS 
For the Old Folks 


House Republican Leader Charles Hal- 
leck stormed out of the Capitol, kicked 
the side of his official Cadillac in anger. 
G.O.P. Whip Les Arends gasped, “I’m 
astonished.” Halleck and Arends were 
roiled not by a new Democratic ploy, but 
by a political move from one of their 
own: New York's Representative William 
Miller, who doubles in brass as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Miller had just abandoned the party's 
cautious position on medical care for the 
aged. Snapped Wisconsin's John Byrnes, 
chairman of the House Republican Policy 
Committee, when he heard the news: 
“Bill Miller doesn’t make party policy.” 

Previously, House Republicans had 
stood with a medical care plan passed two 
years ago and still on the books; it pro- 
vides for voluntary participation, offers 
aid only to those financially unable to pay 
for themselves, and is financed out of 
general Government revenues. The Ken- 
nedy Administration has been pushing 
hard for a far more expensive, expansive 
mandatory program, to be financed by 
Social Security. In Election Year 1962, 
Bill Miller thought that he could sense 
public pressures rising for Republicans to 
present something “positive” in the way 
of medical care. Without consulting his 
fellow G.O.P. House leaders, Miller came 
out for a program offering even more to 
the aged—and costing even more—than 
that of the Democrats. 

Miller seized on a medical care bill 
authored by Ohio's Republican Represent- 
ative Frank T. Bow. It had been casually 
conceived (recalls Bow: “I got the idea 
one morning while I was shaving”) and 
tossed into the House hopper without any 
expectation that much would come of it. 
Miller reworked the bill with Bow, then 
fired off letters to all the House Republi- 
cans, asking them to support it and be- 
come co-sponsors. Quickly, 27 of them 
agreed. As the bill stands, it endorses the 
principle that all citizens over 65, regard- 
less of their financial status, deserve 
Government-sponsored health insurance if 
they want it. It would provide income tax 
credits of $125 a year for everyone over 
65, this money to be used to purchase 
health insurance carrying the following 
benefits: $12 a day for hospital room and 
board up to $1,080 a year; $120 for other 
hospital charges a year; $6 a day for 
convalescent rooms up to $186 a year; 
$300 maximum for surgery. There seems 
little chance that the bill will get through 
the House, but despite his colleagues’ 
anger at him, Republican Chairman Mil- 
ler seems happy. “Now,” he says, “we 
have a program.” 

Also in Congress last week: 
> The Senate gave the U.N. a convincing 
vote of confidence by authorizing Presi- 
dent Kennedy to provide the hard-pressed 
organization with up to $100 million for 
its operations in the Congo and the Mid- 
dle East. The 70-22 vote ended three 
months of argument in which Vermont's 
internationalist Republican Senator 
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George Aiken led opposition to the Presi- 
dent's request to buy 25-year bonds, in- 
sisting instead on a three-year loan. The 
adopted compromise (which Aiken agreed 
to) permits the President to do either. 
Hero of the occasion, from the Admin- 
istration viewpoint, was none other than 
Republican Senate Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen, who brushed aside charges by con- 
servative Republicans that the compro- 
mise amounted to a “surrender” to the 
President. In an impassioned argument 
(Rhode Island's Democratic Senator John 
Pastore called it “one of the finest speech- 
es ever delivered in the Senate’), Dirksen 
declared: “With all the fever and flames 
of controversy upon every firmament at 
this good hour ... I will not charge my 
conscience with any act or deed which 
would contribute to the foundering of the 
United Nations, because I do not know 
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Roiling the waters. 


how I would then be able to expiate that 
sin of commission to my grandchildren.” 
The lopsided Senate vote improves the 
prospects for the measure in the House. 
> Members of the House, who had ex- 
pressed great skepticism before approv- 
ing the creation of the Administration’s 
Peace Corps a year ago, wholeheartedly 
praised the Corps while voting 316-70 to 
increase its personnel from 2,400 to 6,700, 
boost its budget from $30 million 
to $63.750,000. 


Cheers! 


As every denizen of the U.S. Capitol 
knows, legislative history is sometimes 
made over a friendly bipartisan glass of 
bourbon or Scotch. The convivial sessions 
in Charlie Halleck’s “Clinic” or Lyndon 
Johnson's princely rumpus room can be 
as important as any committee hearing or 
party caucus. Even House Speaker John 
McCormack, a teetotaler, has decided as a 
matter of legislative policy to continue 
the gently liquid “Board of Education” 
meetings held by Sam Rayburn and earlier 
Speakers. 





Oregon’s maverick Democratic Senator 
Wayne Morse is a teetotaler who believes 
in preaching what he practices. In the 
Senate last week he rose up to denounce 
the “desecration of the buildings belonging 
to the taxpayers.’’ Cried Morse: “There 
is a growing social pattern of holding af- 
fairs in rooms in the Capitol and in the 
Senate Office Buildings at which hard liq- 
uor is served. In my opinion it cannot be 
justified. It ought to be stopped forth- 
with. . . I will not knowingly attend such 
an affair, and if I find myself in such an 
affair and hard liquor is being served, I 
will immediately absent myself from such 
an affair. . 

As Morse was talking, most of his col- 
leagues were attending the grand opening 
of yet another watering place beneath the 
Capitol dome: a new, walnut-paneled re- 
ception room. Among the guests was the 
President of the U.S. But Kennedy, 
warned that Morse was making an issue of 
such occasions, did not go near the bar, 
and, after 20 amiable but arid minutes, 
he left. On his way from the Capitol, he 
passed the Senate chamber, and ex-Sena- 
tor Kennedy could not resist an impulse 
to go inside for a moment. Wayne Morse 
was inveighing on, but when he spotted 
the President, he stopped for a moment 
and grinned, then went on with his morse- 
ful attack. The President smiled back. 
Seeing the near-empty chamber, he mur- 
mured: “That's the way it was when I 
left the Senate.” Then he pushed out, past 
the swinging doors. In the reception room, 
Senators and Cabinet members were still 
refreshing themselves with what they now 
slyly call “Wayne water.” 


POLITICS 
After Orval? 


Ulcer-ridden and looking somewhat 
haggard, Arkansas’ four-term Governor 
Orval Eugene Faubus, 52, had just an- 
nounced that he would not seek re-elec- 
tion this year—and last week a motley 
line of would-be successors was forming. 
Among the likely Democratic candidates: 
U.S. Representative Dale Alford, an oph- 
thalmologist who became a career seg- 
regationist; ex-Governor (1949-53) Sid 
McMath, a moderate who prides himself 
on his progressive attitudes on most is- 
sues; Attorney General J. Frank Holt, 
also a moderate; former State Senator 
Marvin Melton, onetime president of the 
Arkansas Chamber of Commerce; Ken- 
neth Coffelt, an out-and-out segregationist 
who has promised to “expose the scandals 
in the Faubus Administration.” Even 
Arkansas’ moribund Republican Party 
hopes to present a serious candidate, and 
G.O.P. National Committeeman Winthrop 
Rockefeller, younger brother of New 
York’s Nelson Rockefeller, has been men- 
tioned; he will announce his decision this 
week. 

During his seven years as Governor, 
Orval Faubus in many ways has racked up 
a respectable record, With the help of 
Winthrop k>ckefeller’s Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, he has 
brought unprecedented industrial growth 
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to the state, increased teachers’ pay, built 
new schools and hospitals. raised average 
old-age welfare payments from $32 to $60 
a month, He is plainly proud of such 
achievements. Said he. in a farewell tele- 
vision speech to the people of Arkansas: 
“We have done many good things and 
made much progress together.” It seemed 
1 pity, therefore, that he would be longer 
remembered as a symbol of the violent 
resistance to integration that gave Little 
Rock a bad name round the world. 


Out from Backstage 


As ghostwriter. campaign adviser. and 
grey eminence behind the conservative 
fortunes of Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater. Arizona's Stephen C. Shadegg 
52. is known among the knowing as one 
of the nation’s top backstage political 
managers. Last week. to the surprise of 
most who know him, Shadegg jumped 
into the glare of the footlights. Resigning 
as Arizona's Republican state chairman 
he announced that he would seek the 
Republican nomination for U.S. Senator. 
He then hopes to take on Democrat Carl 
Hayden, 84, who has represented Arizona 
in either the U.S. House or Senate ever 
since it won statehood in 1912. 

Minnesota-born Steve Shadegg is a man 
of several parts. He started out. after 
graduation from high school. studying 
icting and directing at California's Pasa 
dena Playhouse. He moved to Phoenix 
to sell insurance. next turned to radio 
magazine and screenplay writing. For 
years he has run Phoenix's S-K Research 
Laboratories. a small pharmaceutical house 
(a chief product: Adreno-Mist. a relief for 
isthma ). All the while. he has been active 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church; last 
year, he was elected to its National Coun- 
cil. Shadegg got into politics in 1938, man- 
aging the campaign of a Democratic can- 
didate for Maricopa County sheriff. In 
1950 he ran his first statewide campaign 





ARIZONA'S SHADEGG 
Finding the footlight 
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for Hayden, who faced and won a primary 
fight. “All this time,” says Shadegg now 
“IT was describing myself as an anti- 
Roosevelt, anti-Truman, anti-New Deal 
anti-Fair Deal, Jeffersonian Democrat.” 

Still a nominal Democrat. Shadegg 
managed Barry Goldwater's first cam- 
paign for the U.S. Senate in 1952. Sha- 
degg coached his candidate in public 
speaking, advised Goldwater to hang tight 
to Eisenhower's coattails to win—which 
he did. Three years later. Shadegg for- 
mally switched to the G.O.P.; he headed 
the Arizona Citizens for Eisenhower in 
1956, and ran a second successful Gold- 
water campaign in 1tgs8. With Goldwa- 
ter’s help. he was named Republican state 
chairman in 1960. He had a hand in 
Goldwater's bestselling Conscience of a 
Conservative, and recently published a 
glowing biography of Arizona's junior 
Senator—Barry Goldwater: Freedom 1s 
His Flight Plan. 

Many in the Arizona Republican audi- 
ence. wishing Shadegg had stayed back 
stage. sat on their hands at his entrance 
into this year’s Senate race. Greying, cold 
eyed steve Shadegg is one of the best 
pros in the business—but his do-it-my- 
way-or-else personality has earned him 
enemies. What is more, some of his fellow 
Republicans wonder if the voters will find 
a stiff campaign against Carl Hayden such 
a good idea right now. Hayden heads the 
important Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee—and from that seat he can help 
arid Arizona get a healthy share of fed 
eral funds for water development. once 
the U.S. Supreme Court untangles a bitter 
water-rights dispute between Arizona and 
California. 


INVESTIGATORS 


Unmuzzled 

At 52, he remained a stalwart figure 
of a man. Had he still been in uniform 
he could have worn upon his breast sever- 
al rows of ribbons earned in distinguished 
service in the U.S. Army. As he testified 
last week before a U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee, he sought desperately to bring 
home to Americans his notion of the 
meaning and menace of international 
Communism. Yet despite all this—his 
physical appearance, his record and the 
sincerity of his intentions—resigned Ma 
jor General Edwin Anderson Walker cut 
a pathetic figure. 

Den of Iniquity. In a day and a half 
before the subcommittee chaired by Mis- 
sissippi’s Senator John Stennis. Walker 
told how he had been “muzzled” by the 
U.S.’s executive branch in his attempts to 
indoctrinate his troops against Commu- 
nism, and how, when he persisted, he was 
removed from his command of the 24th 
Infantry Division in Germany. and finally 
resigned from the Army. Now, Walker 
could feel unmuzzled at last. 

His jaw muscles working nervously as 
he paused in midsentence to grope for 
words, Walker assailed, as being soft on 
Communism, a whole Who's Who in 
Dwight Eisenhower, Eleanor 
Assistant Defense Secretary 














America 
Roosevelt 





Ex-Mayor GENERAL WALKER 
Blundering on the right 


Arthur Sylvester. USIA Director Edward 
R. Murrow, Commentators Walter Cron 
kite and Eric Sevareid, Writers John 
Gunther, Max Lerner, Joseph Barnes, and 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. (It turned 
out, though. that he had not read the 
books that he denounced as bad reading 
for his troops.) He charged that he had 
been “framed in a den of iniquity” and 
was the victim of a mysterious “real con 
trol apparatus” dedicated to a 
cold war policy for the U.S. “I was a 
scapegoat of an unwritten policy of col- 
laboration and collusion with the inter 
national Communist conspiracy ; 
Tower of Babel. Such talk puzzled the 
Senators. Just what. asked Alaska Demo- 
crat Bob Bartlett. did Walker mean by 
“real control apparatus.” Replied Walker 
‘The ‘real control apparatus’ can be iden- 
tified by its effects and what it is doing 
what it did in Cuba. what it is doing in the 
Congo, what it did in Korea. All these 
things were done by people. So the appa- 
ratus is in those who wanted to see these 
things happen. and the propaganda front 
they are using for this and the means to do 
it with is the United Nations. which is the 
nearest thing to the Tower of Babel that 
has ever been built.” Unenlightened, Bart- 
lett pressed Walker for the names of some 
apparatus members: “I think our country 
is entitled to the names of these people 
because, according to this statement, they 
are traitors and ready to let this country 
go over to the enemy.” Walker named 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and State 
Department Counselor Walt Whitman 
Rostow as “people who appear to think 
along the same lines as the apparatus. 
All in all. it was a shoddy and confused 
display of name-calling without evidence. 
Senators of all persuasions, saddened by 


no-win 


the performance forbore to question him 
hard. Upon leaving the hearing room 
Walker paused long enough to throw a 
right jab at a questioning newsman 
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THE MILLER FAMILY IN GEORGIA 


LEVITON 


ATLANTA 


ARMY “BACHELORS” IN STUTTGART 


"| don't think anyone should have to be both father and mother. 


Tom Kelly of the Scripps-Howard Wash- 
ington Daily News. Then he headed back 
to Texas, where he is a candidate for 
Governor—and seems likely to finish low 
among six Democratic primary contenders. 


THE LAW 
Andy Jackson & the Judge 


As his valedictory before leaving New 
Orleans to join the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, Federal District Judge 
J. Skelly Wright last week had some 
thoughts about his native city. The man 
who reaped a whirlwind of local contro- 
versy when he decreed that New Orleans’ 
public schools must be desegregated re- 
called the 100 unconstitutional laws that 
the Louisiana legislature had passed to 
block integration, and recalled too the 
cursing women who harassed the four 
little Negro girls trying to attend a mixed 
school. Judge Wright believed that New 
Orleans has failed to educate its people 
“to the social change of the 20th century.” 

The Supreme Court must be “the final 
interpreter of the Constitution,” he said, 
and the Constitution “should not be in- 
terpreted with reference to the time in 
which it was written but rather in ref- 
erence to the present, or better still, the 
future.” Then he recalled an incident re- 
garding Andrew Jackson and the law 
during the British invasion of New Or- 
leans in 1815. A local editor attacked Gen- 
eral Jackson in his newspaper, and when 
the battle was over, Jackson put the editor 
in jail. The editor appealed to Federal 
Judge Dominick A. Hall and obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus. Jackson had the 
judge jailed too. But as soon as martial 
law was lifted by Jackson, Hall returned 
to his bench and summoned Jackson be- 
fore him on a contempt citation. Jackson 
appeared and meekly paid a $1,000 fine. 

As he left the court, Jackson was sur- 
rounded by an angry mob of citizens who 
were eager to avenge him. He stood up in 
his carriage and silenced them with an 
eloquent speech: “I have, during the in- 
vasion, exerted every one of my faculties 
for the defense and preservation of the 
Constitution and the laws . . . Consider- 
ing obedience to the laws, even when we 
think them unjustly applied, is the first 
duty of a citizen, and I do not hesitate to 
comply with the sentence you have heard 
pronounced.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Families They Left Behind 


For six months U.S. career servicemen 
in Europe have been getting madder and 
madder at President Kennedy's order cut- 
ting off Government-paid transportation 
and housing for wives and children who 
want to be with their G.I.s overseas. Com- 
plained a European field commander in a 
recent message to his Pentagon superiors: 
“Without the stabilizing effect of a wife 
and children, we may be creating more so- 
cial problems than we are solving on the 
economic front.” 

Last week, staring into a Scotch and 
soda in a Frankfurt bar, an Army captain 
brooded: “This isn’t Korea or Viet Nam, 
and it takes more than an effort of will to 
remain pure here for two years. And I 
wonder the same about my wife back 
home. You worry about home, her old boy 
friend, the kids.” Said an Air Force chap- 
lain in England: “Morale is at rock bot- 
tom. We had an incident of a rendezvous 
in London between an officer and another 
man’s wife. I thought somebody was going 
to get shot.” 

Both Mother & Father. Beyond the 
loneliness and temptations that plague 
both the G.I. and his faraway wife, both 
worry about the effect of separation on 
their children. At Fort McPherson in At- 
lanta, Mrs. Maurice Miller, wife of an 
Army colonel who will soon be sent to 
France, said: “I love the Army about as 
much as anyone. But I’m all for his re- 
signing if we cannot go with him. I don't 
think anyone should have to be both a 
mother and father to five little ones.” In 
Columbia, $.C., Mrs. Tex Gardner, whose 
U.S. Army sergeant husband is now in 
Mannheim, Germany, said of their two 
sons, 14 and 12: “A mother can’t handle 
it alone. They need love that I alone can- 
not give them. They are interested in foot- 
ball and scouting. I cannot satisfy them.” 
Said Captain James Stamper, a paratroop- 
er now in Italy: “The bad thing is not 
how my wife or I feel about it, but how it 
will affect our three children.” 

Such prolonged separation is a bigger 
service problem than it once was, since 
about 85% of all officers and 40% of en- 
listed men now are married. Instead of 
the carefree, hard-living G.I.s of old, 
whose greatest peacetime conquests often 
occurred in bars and bordellos, today’s set- 





tled-down servicemen average 2.8 depend- 
ents each. When the travel ban was or- 
dered, 320,000 dependents were already 
in Europe, and thus were not affected; 
they still receive Government housing or 
allowances. Since the order. 56,000 service- 
men sent abroad have been separated from 
their families; another 19,000 somehow 
found the money to take their families 
with them at their own expense (it costs 
about $500 to get a wife and one child 
to Paris) and to rent quarters for them 
without benefit of the usual Government 
allowance (in France, this is about $100 a 
month). Obviously, many cannot afford 
this on their military pay—yet neither 
can they afford the expense of maintaining 
a home in the U.S. and meeting their own 
living costs abroad. 

"It's Chickenfeed."" When President Ei- 
senhower ordered a similar travel ban in 
1960 on the theory that it was needed to 
reduce the U.S. gold outflow, the wives 
left at home became known as “gold-dollar 
widows.” Ike’s order was lifted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in February 1961—but the 
new ban went into effect last October. The 
Defense Department did not explain the 
latest order, although newsmen were told 
variously that it was because the troop 
buildup required all travel space or that 
the Berlin crisis was so hot that depend- 
ents should not be in Europe. Last Febru- 
ary, Kennedy told a news conference that 
the gold problem was the main reason for 
continuing the ban. 

Almost to a man, servicemen overs 
find the gold explanation unfair. “Why 
did they pick the military to correct the 
gold drain?” asks a colonel in Stuttgart. 
“Because they can simply give the order 
and we slobs have to take it? What about 
tourists, businessmen and others? Brother, 
I have had it.” “It’s chickenfeed,” says a 
general. “The petty savings aren’t worth 
the bother.” The Pentagon claims that the 
dependents who did not go to Europe 
would have spent some $125 million there. 
But in 1961 U.S. business directly invested 
about $1.5 billion in Western Europe, U.S. 
tourists spent $609 million there, and oth- 
er U.S. employees had their dependents 
with them. 

Counting the Days. The overseas serv- 
icemen are understandably enraged by 
some insensitive statements from back 
home, such as Virginia Senator Willis 
Robertson’s claim that dependents want 
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to go overseas just so they “can live high 
on the hog, have servants, PX privileges, 
and buy liquor at $2.50 a bottle.” But the 
servicemen are burned even more by fre- 
quent “news leaks” from the Pentagon 
that the ban is about to be lifted—with- 
out anything ever seeming to happen. “I 
get so sick of listening to the damn radio 
each morning to hear ‘key Pentagon offi- 
cials’ quoted as saying the ban ‘may be 
lifted soon,’ ” complains a lieutenant colo- 
nel in Heidelberg. “What kind of stupidity 
is that? My wife and kids are coming over 
here in 55 days—yes, I'm counting the 
days—and I have to spend $1.200 for their 
fare.” Says a Seventh Army colonel: “I 
have been in the Army 18 years and have 
been separated from my wife slightly less 
than eight years. Now we have been told 
to take this, and nobody has even had the 
consideration to tell us why.” Last week 
another “high Army official” said the ban 
may be lifted “within the next two weeks.” 


DEFENSE 
The Big Bird Sanctuary 


The “PMR” is a wasteland of sand and 
water. It covers more than 50 million 
square miles and extends almost halfway 
around the earth. Its inhabitants hunt 
goats in fern-forested Kauai. and missile 
nose cones in the sleepy lagoon of Eniwe- 
tok. It is the habitat of strange “birds” 
with peculiar names—Samos, Discoverer, 
Midas, Nike-Zeus—whose flights are 
scratched across the sky in weird contrails 
and tracked by missile-watching machines 
on a California mud flat and in such far- 
flung outposts as Alaska, Hawaii, Kwaja- 
lein and Christmas Island. The PMR— 
for Pacific Missile Range—is the nation’s 
largest testing and training ground for mis- 
siles and space apparatus. 

Cuban Gutter. Of the U.S.’s three mis- 
sile ranges. Cape Canaveral, Fla., makes 
the most headlines, with its man-in-space 
shots. The Army's White Sands is dimly 
recalled as the site of long-ago atomic 
tests. But White Sands and Canaveral 
lack what the PMR has: plenty of room. 
White Sands is so constricted that it can 
only be used for research and develop- 
ment of small weapons systems. 

Canaveral’s Atlantic Missile Range, 
says a PMR officer, “is like a bowling 
alley. Castro's Cuba forms a right-hand 
gutter, and the Atlantic shipping lanes 
form the left. You've got a tight shot 
down-range. In the PMR, on the other 
hand, you have no such proscriptions. The 
many tiny islands of Oceania serve as 
tracking and data-collection stations clear 
across the Pacific. Our range is long. wide 
and well marked.” 

Foreseeing the day when the missile 
program would require such roominess, 
the Department of Defense in 1957 ac- 
quired 20,000 acres of canyon-scarred 
coastland at Point Arguello, Calif.. as the 
main spread of the PMR, with Point 
Mugu, a Navy missile-testing center 120 
miles to the south, as headquarters, and 
Vandenberg Air Force Base as the princi- 
pal customer. After the commissioning of 
the new range, less than four years ago, 
the PMR’s officials began making beach- 
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heads on Pacific islands for tracking sta- 
tions and training headquarters. By last 
week 13,000 persons manned the PMR 
outposts, from Elmendorf A.F.B. in Alas- 
ka to faraway Canton Island, more than 
4.000 miles from California. 

PMR has tested most of the operational 
missile-age hardware of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and is increasingly a testing 
ground for NASA. The first operationally 
fired Thor was launched from Vanden- 
berg, and so was the first Atlas to be 
rocketed across the Pacific. The Discov- 
erer series was launched into polar orbit, 
and the 1960 recovery of the gold-plated 
capsule of Discoverer XIII off Hawaii 
marked the first time an American object 
had been retrieved from orbit in space. 

One of the PMR’s most important func- 
tions is to provide actual training for mis- 
sile-era airmen and ground troops—some- 
thing neither Cape Canaveral nor White 
Sands is equipped to do. Aircraft squad- 
rons fire their air-to-air and air-to-surface 
missiles over the PMR’s vast instrumenta- 
tion almost every morning. Marine Corps 
antiaircraft missile battalions set up their 
Hawk batteries on the offshore islands of 
Santa Barbara Channel and fire away at 
the PMR-launched drones. British and 
Canadian Thor crews get their first actual 
experience in firing their missiles over the 
PMR—training they cannot get at home. 

Almost anything can—and does—hap- 
pen in the environs of the PMR. Last 
week a 125-Ib. bear, suitably tranquilized 
and strapped into a capsule, was rocketed 
from a B-s8 bomber going 1,060 m.p.h. 
out of Vandenberg A.F.B. The bear, 
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known as Big John, dozed through his 
flight, ejection, and safe descent by para- 
chute from an altitude of 45,000 ft. 

PMR’s range masters have divided the 
Pacific into seven shooting galleries: the 
sea test range (for small missiles), the 
polar orbit range, the IRBM impact area, 
the ICBM impact area, anti-ICBM range 
of Kwajalein, and a planned equatorial 
orbit range based on Canton Island. On 
Kwajalein, the radar serves an evtra 
purpose: keeping tabs on Soviet Rus- 
sia’s experimental ICBMs when they cut 
across the U.S. range heading for their 
Pacific impact area. 

Small Ballpark. At the PMR’s Mugu 
nerve center, Rear Admiral John Clark. 
56, a ramrod-straight naval airman, runs 
the range from a windowless “management 
room” with a triangular conference table 
and 14 wall panels that disclose the latest 
data on program progress and range con- 
ditions across the ocean-spanning domain. 
An old sea dog, Clark survived the mortal 
attack on the carrier Lexington at the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. Last summer, be- 
fore his transfer to the PMR, he com- 
manded the Navy's Carrier Division 16, 
and directed the recovery of Astronaut 
Gus Grissom after the space flight of Lib- 
erty Bell 7. Says Clark: “The PMR is a 
real national asset. The taxpayers are pay- 
ing for it, but too damned few of them 
realize the scope of what we're doing. The 
range looks like a nice big area, but in 
terms of the future it’s a pretty small ball- 
park. I think our role in the future will 
inevitably loom larger and larger, as the 
oceans grow smaller and smaller.” 
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THE U.S. TAXPAYER 
Due, Blue, and 97% Pure 


he advent of April 15 each year is 

hailed, as sure as death, by newspaper 
accounts of heavy punishment being vis- 
ited upon miscreant taxpayers. The timing 
is no accident: the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice likes to give the impression at filing 
time that, like the Mounties, it always 
gets its man. Last week, as some 62.9 mil- 
lion Americans went through their annual 
throes, they could reflect on the well- 
publicized tax indictment of J. Truman 
Bidwell, chairman of the board of gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Then there was the invasion of Fordyce 
Ark., by 30 tax agents who checked the 
1961 returns of nearly 1,000 of the 10,522 
citizens of Fordyce and surrounding Dal- 
las County—and found that many had 
not filed any reports at all last year. And 
the U.S. taxpayer could also contemplate 
the case of a Brooklyn man arraigned for 
claiming an exemption for his mother, 
who had been dead for ten years. His 
wonderful explanation: ‘Mother's. still 
alive in my heart.” 

Such items effectively get across the 
idea to the taxpayer that the odds are 
heavily against him in his annual duel of 
wits with the tax collector, And so they 
are: the Internal Revenue Service, with 
58.584 eagle-eyed workers in 1,224 offices 
is by far the biggest, most efficient and 
most successful revenue collection agency 
in human history. But the U.S. taxpayer 
is quite a fellow himself. In his heart 
burns a variety of emotions: deep resent- 
ment, hopeless resignation, awful forebod- 
ing, dark temptations. His conscience, if 
it does not always triumph. still does 
pretty well. Unlike the Italian, the Latin 
American or the Frenchman, for whom 
tax evasion is a way of life, the U.S. tax- 
payer turns over anywhere from 20% to 
of his income, as requested, with 
uncommon honesty. Like everyone else 
he likes to play the game with the tax col- 
lector, but usually for small stakes. IRS 
Commissioner Mortimer Caplin estimates 
that the U.S. taxpayer is 97% pure. 

To help the taxpayer stay pure, the 
Internal Revenue Service has set up a 
system of checks and double checks. When 
a return first lands on the desk of a local 
collector, it is scanned for proper infor- 
mation and necessary enclosures. Minor 
errors are corrected, and marginal sarcasm 
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from taxpayers calmly endured. But wait! 

Less obvious errors, or outright eva- 
sions, are searched out after the returns 
have been routed to three data-processing 
service centers across the U.S. There re- 
turns are translated onto a punch card and 
checked by machine for arithmetic ac- 
curacy. The U.S. taxpayer is pretty punk 
at adding and subtracting: almost 2,400,- 
000 errors were caught last year. Of them, 
about 1,500,000 were in the taxpayer's 
favor, to the tune of $132 million; but 
892,000 citizens shortchanged themselves 
by $66 million. 

Dreaded Audit. For most taxpayers, 
the arithmetic check is the last made on 
their returns. But the IRS selects about 
5% of all the returns for more thorough 
checking—the dreaded audit. The criteria 
used for auditing are as closely guarded as 
the formula for Coca-Cola, vary from 
year to year to keep the taxpayer off 
guard. Those who have run into trouble in 
a previous year almost invariably get a 
second or third look. Upper bracket in- 
comes get special scrutiny, and if a tax- 
payer makes more than $25,000 a year 
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IRS Cuter Mortimer Caplin 
His 58,584 aides are eagle-eyed. 


the odds are 1 in 4 that he will be audited. 

In about a third of the audits, the tax- 
payer gets off clean. The rest almost al- 
ways produce an increase in his tax—last 
year amounting to $2 billion. The IRS 
claims that it is not vindictive and only 
wants to get its money, but it cannot 
shake the conviction of many investigated 
taxpayers that an auditor is judged by 
how much more money he can dredge up. 
If the taxpayer is caught, he can usually 
escape simply by paying up, with 6% 
interest. Better than 98% of all chal- 
lenged returns are resolved without going 
to court; last year only 764 citizens suf- 
fered criminal tax convictions. 

Canine Dependents. The most common 
form of chiseling is the phony dependency 
claim. Some taxpayers simply make up 
names; others list more children than they 
really have. Still others claim dead rela- 
tives, cats and dogs as dependents. Busi- 
ness deductions run a close second in dis- 
putes. This year the taxmen are keeping a 
closer eye than ever before on entertain- 
ment and travel deductions, and the Ad- 
ministration is seeking legislative repeal of 
the so-called “George M. Cohan rule.” 
Deciding a tax suit filed against the free- 
spending Broadway actor, a court ruled in 
1930 that the IRS had to accept his word 
that some entertainment deductions were 
part of his business, even though he could 
produce no receipts or records. The ruling 
has hampered the IRS ever since in its 
efforts to corner businessmen with heavy 
expense-account deductions. 

For every tax cheater, there is at least 
another taxpayer who ends up paying too 
much, either out of timidity, ignorance, or 
failure to take full advantage of the tax 
laws. Many taxpayers do not read far 
enough to realize that they may be en- 
titled to a 4% credit on dividend income. 
Consultants feel that most taxpayers do 
not deduct enough for medical expenses 
and that they seldom make an attempt to 
document losses due to floods, storms or 
fire. Still others forget to deduct for in 
surance payments, excise taxes, sales taxes. 
Even the man who wants to throw out 
furniture can turn it into a tax benefit. By 
donating furniture or clothes to a thrift 
shop run by a charity (there are 36 such 
shops in New York City alone) he can de- 
duct the fair market value. 

Ihe taxpayer is more likely to get into 
trouble for what he puts on his return 
than for what he omits. The Service esti- 
mates that more than $24.4 billion in in- 
come went unreported last year, represent- 
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ing about $4 billion in tax money. The sole 
proprietor—the doctor, lawyer, farmer or 
small businessman who keeps his own 
records and is often paid in cash—is the 
chief offender in failing to report income. 

Ceaseless Search. The search for clues 
to such offenders never stops. Many IRS 
agents spend much of their time scanning 
the newspapers, carefully clipping any- 
thing that might point to a suspicious tax 
situation: a gossip-column item that a 
movie star has bought a yacht. a crime 
story reporting the discovery of a heroin 
cache, a doctor's indictment for malprac- 
tice. The Service also gets help from tips 
by informers, who are frequently disgrun- 
tled employees, wives or girl friends. Last 
year the IRS collected $12 million as a 
result of informers’ tips, paid them $522,- 
ooo (they get up to 10% of the reported 
tax). Some taxmen now check on the in- 
formers themselves, on the theory that if 
they know so much about such dealings 
they may at one time have played the 
game themselves. 

Few taxpayers are informers—but most 
of them resent the fact that the other 
fellow so often seems to get away with 
something. They do not grumble so much 
about the size of their own tax as about 
loopholes or advantages open to others: 
the foreign tax shelters, the oil-depletion 
allowance, the movie star or businessman 
who settles his tax bill for less than he 
owes, the man who can afford high-priced 
accountants to get around taxes even if 
he does not evade them. The Internal 
Revenue Service believes that the whole 
tax structure needs a complete overhaul, 
and the Kennedy Administration has 
promised to present a tax-reform bill to 
Congress—one that promises to set off a 
mighty brouhaha. Meanwhile, the IRS, 
like the taxpayer himself, is bound to the 
existing tax rules—and loopholes. 

Forms & Reforms. Nonetheless, Big 
Brother seems confident that the days of 
the finagler and the fudger are numbered. 
Under Commissioner Caplin, a former 
University of Virginia law professor who 
taught both Bobby and Ted Kennedy, the 
Government is toughening up its stand on 
tax loopholes and tax offenders. Personal- 
ly, Caplin believes that the Government 
could garner at least as much money—and 
make the majority of taxpayers happier— 
by reducing tax rates to 10% in the lowest 
bracket and to 65% in the highest bracket 
while getting rid of most exemptions, and 
lowering oil-depletion allowances. To make 
present tax rules more intelligible, the IRS 
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has cut form 1ogo—the long form used by 
more than a quarter of the nation’s tax- 
payers—from four pages to two, laid it 
out in more logical order and simplified it 
in 19 places. Last summer Caplin took 
personal charge of a committee rewriting 
tax forms, tried out the pkraseology of 
newly written forms on his wife Ruth. An 
English professor was called in to help re- 
draft the forms in simple English—a task 
that has been at least partly successful. 

Caplin believes that much more than 
the tax form needs change. He has intro- 
duced something called a “quality audit,” 
which he hopes will raise a lot more 
money. Revenue agents used to go 
over large numbers of returns, generally 
stopped auditing when they found one 
violation or error. But the IRS believes 
that some taxpayers, particularly busi- 
nessmen, throw in an easy-to-spot viola- 
tion as bait to get the audit over with 
while hiding the really important evasion. 
In the quality audit, such returns get a 
thorough going-over by agents under no 
pressure to run up numbers. 

Psychological Advantage. Beyond 
that, the IRS has in the works a system cal- 
culated to scare the daylights out of 
every taxpayer in the land. It is called 
ADP—for automatic data processing— 
and its heart will be an electronic comput- 
er system headquartered at the National 
Computer Center at Martinsburg. W. Va. 

Every taxpayer will be given an iden- 
tity number (85° will use their social 
security numbers; the others will be as- 
signed numbers), which will have to be 
included with his name on not only his 
income tax return and withholding state- 
ments but on any bank, corporation or 
other business report of dividends, inter- 
est, rent or royalties. At IRS regional 
centers, information from the returns will 
be transcribed on punch cards and then 
on magnetic tape before being shipped to 
Martinsburg. Eventually, Martinsburg will 
contain a master file on 80 million indi- 
vidual and corporate taxpayers that will 
stretch for 400 miles on magnetic tape. 
yet be stored in a single room measuring 
only about 30 ft. by go ft. 

When the computer system, which will 
cost the Government $7,000,000 a year 
to rent, is fed a taxpayer's return, it will 
match informational documents and past 
returns in its memory with the new tax 
report. For the first time, all withholding 
statements will be checked against re- 
turns, and the machine will immediate- 
ly indicate what citizens have not filed 


returns. The computers will rapidly dis- 
close who owes taxes for previous years, 
who has refunds coming and who filed 
duplicate claims for refunds. “We can 
program this thing,” says Clinton Walsh, 
chief of the IRS’s management branch, 
“to do just about anything we want 
it to do.” 

The computer system has already been 
pressed into service to process business 
tax returns from the seven Southern 
states, even writes businessmen robot 
letters if they pay too much or too lit- 
tle. But the taxpayer has a period of 
grace before the impersonal and sleep- 
less computers go to work on the entire 
country in 1966—and_ the 
IRS is using the interim to 
psychological advantage. ‘‘As 
a word to the wise,” says 
Commissioner Caplin, “I 
would say that this is a very 
good time to clean the slate 
if past errors or omissions 
are known. In fact, if I had 
a friend with doubts about 
his personal tax records. I 
would advise him to drop 
around to his district office 
soon and clear them up.” 
Your friendly neighborhood 
tax collector thinks the odds 
are about to make the strug- 
gle completely one-sided. 
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Bolshevik 
These youngsters have been 








fairly be called a seeking generation. 

Soviet Russia is still a Sparta, not an 
Athens. It has no freedom in the Western 
sense, but becoming 
overt in a way that it never dared be 
before. 

Engineers of Souls. Though incom- 
parably better off than their elders, young 
Russians today ask far more of their life 
and are more critical of its shortcomings 
than any previous generation, Youth is 
reaching out beyond Mother Russia for 
its styles and slang. “Decadent 
that were taboo under Stalin are now 
status symbols. Young educated Russians 
are hungry for abstract art, passionately 
addicted to jazz, universally smitten with 
Ernest Hemingway and J. D. Salinger 
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the Communist Party's official youth pub 
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the system: this would have been heresy 
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Siberian Roots. Poets in particular have 
von greater latitude than they have en 
joved since the early, heady days of the 
Revolution. From medieval times, when 
illiterate peasants listened spellbound to 
wandering “reciters,”’ the intellectual Rus- 
sians have always revered poets above 
potentates. Among them—from Pushkin 
who died “invoking freedom in an age of 
fear,” to Pasternak, who, at the cost of 
much personal bravery, was almost the 
only writer of his generation to deride 
Stalin’s shibboleths—have been Russia’ 
most impassioned foes of injustice. Ev- 
geny Evtushenko, the most famed and 
gifted young poet in Russia today, fol- 
lows in their footsteps. 

“Zhenya as 28-year-old 
Evtushenko is invariably called 
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sophisticated, often colloquial poetic style. 


His deep 





appeal lies in a rare faculty for 








sensing—and transmitting—the doubts 
and rings of generation that has 
lost its ions and is beginning to find 
its voice. Evtushenko is this generation's 





:-bearer, a daring young man, bu 


to the point of martyrdom. 

Noiseless Verse. Poets of protest such 
as Evgeny Evtushenko pronounced 
Yevgainy Yeftooshenko) have. in the 
been isolated from the vast m 
Today 


r-ranging recital tours and hu 


past 


lettered mass of Russian society 





through 





editions of their verse, they are reaching 
the widest, best-educated public in Rus 
sian history. The result has been 











markable poetic revival. In rs and 
student hostels from White to 
Central Asia. overflow crowds listen to 


poets with almost religious fervor, On 
Sunday nights in summer, city squares 
echo to the liquid, incantatory cadences ot 
Pushkin Zhenya 


Evtushenko. One good reason for poetry's 


Lermontov and, often 


popularity “noiseless verse,” as 


Russian writers call work that is too 


scraps ot 


avant-garde or radical for publication 


can easily be mimeographed and surrenti 


tiously distributed from one group of 





youths to another. Though several under 
ground poetry sheets have drawn official 
condemnation, not a single editor has 
lost his head. 

Simply put. Russia's writers are seeking 
truth. Evtushenko’s verse and his con 
temporaries’ conversation come back to 
the word time and again. Their generation 
has seen truth ripped from maps and his- 
their search for facts is an obses- 
Stalin’s death, Evtushenko 


he said, if any kind of 


tories ; 
sion. After 
went back to see 
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truth had survived in his native Siberia; 
even there he was disappointed. In a poem 
named for his home town, Zima (literally 


Winter), he quoted the adage 
good but happiness is better 
forlornly:; “But without truth 


no happiness. 


Doubt's Dark Seed. To many 


contemporaries, truth means any 


perilous indulgence, from a rock 


session to pinning a sardonic verse 
university bulletin board. To most 


symbolizes a degree of freedom 


incompatible with Communism. Nina 
stylish, 21-year-old Moscow University 
geology student, sees truth as the duty to 


Moscow Girt A LA Mont 
Papa has the bad memories. 
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speak and act always according to your 
own beliefs and ideals.” To Marusia, an- 
other 21-year-old student, truth is what- 
ever contradicts the party line. Says she 
“I don't believe in God, but I am anti- 
antireligious. I refuse to be an atheist be 
cause propaganda orders me to be one.” 
Many young Russians openly question 
what they read in Pravda—which itself 
means truth. Evtushenko suggests that 
there is no absolute truth in Russia be- 
cause there is “no faith. and faith means 
love. and there is no love.’ Doubt’s dark 
seed is his generation's suspicion that its 
fathers were deeply compromised by Sta- 
lin’s crimes, that the full story has vet to 
i. Writes Evtushenko 


Behind the speeches 


be reveale 





Some murky game is being played. 

We talk and talk about things we didn’t 
mention yesterday. 

We sav nothing about the things we 


did ourseli 





Soviet youth’s dominant characteristic 
and often the best concealed, is this pro- 
found skepticism. It may not yet deeply 
affect those millions of young Russians 
on farms and assembly lines who know no 
other possible way of life, but it influences 
those who have been given an education 
to prepare them for a technological so 
ciety. Within well-defined limits, the 
schooled young have been encouraged 
somewhat to think for themselves, and 
inevitably have come to question those 
limits. The more the propagandists chide 
Soviet youth for what Khrushchev calls 
its “unhealthy attitudes.” the more it 
shies from slogans and ideologies. Like 
the U.S. housewife who switches off a 
TV commercial, Evtushenko’s generation 
is a victim of what Madison Avenue 
calls “oversell.” 

Observers consider the generation thor- 
oughly loyal to Russia, and, in general 
loyal to the only political system it knows. 
It is full of misinformation about the 
rest of the world, and U.S. tourists in 
Russia are sometimes startled by the xen- 
ophobic assurance with which young Rus- 
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sians, though critical of their regime. in 
the next breath say they will someday 
match the Western comforts of cars and 
housing without embracing capitalism's 
corrupting faults. 

The questioning of the present regime 
is most intense among the young educated 
Russians, who as tomorrow's intelligentsia 
will influence their society out of all pro 
portion to their numbers. 

“Not, Goddamit, Dull." To hear them 
talk, the young crave a more graceful 
abundant life. and chafe at the frustra 
tions of Khrushchev’s state. Their “char- 
acteristic feature.” says Russian youth's 
favorite playwright, Victor Rozoy, is “in- 
tolerance of everything that is strident 
bureaucratic and soulless.” Soviet youth 
resents the regime's nagging. niggling de 
mands on its private life. Why. grumbled 
a correspondent in the youth paper Aom- 
somolskaya Pravda, should “the striving 





for personal happiness” conflict with the 
common good? Said he: “We are not 
building Communism to sleep on nails. 

Some young Russians look back ro- 
mantically on the ‘20s and the “purity” of 
a revolutionary creed that has somehow 
dissolved into the cynical conformity of 
the society they know. Snorted a charac- 
ter in a short story published in Vouth 
Magazine: “Heroism, self-sacrifice! That's 
what the journalists write about. But look 
around: what everyone's worrying about 
is how to grab off more for himself.” The 
young idolize Fidel Castro. whose revolu- 
tion in their eves embodies the authentic 
ideological fervor that has gone from their 
own. This vision was heightened by Poet 
Evtushenko, who visited Cuba last year 
and in Pravda proclaimed: “Revolution 
may be grim but not, goddamit. dull.” 

In some respects, Evtushenko and _ his 
followers resemble U.S. beatniks. But 
where U.S. beats glorify unwashedness 
shook-up Soviet youth flaunts foppish 
clothes as the badge of their individual- 
ism. Russian youths crave the varied and 
permissive life that would be their birth- 
right in the West. One of the most reveal- 
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ing, wistful expressions of Russian claus- 
trophobia is a poem written by Evtu- 
shenko in 1958: 

The frontiers oppress me. 

I feel it awkward 

Not knowing Buenos Aires, 

New York. 

I want to wander 

As much as I like 

In London, 

To talk, however brokenly, 

With everybody... 

Vladimir Mitty. Unable to travel be- 
yond the Soviet Union, young Russians 
are extravagantly addicted to Western 





EDMUND STEVENS 
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fads and customs, which themselves are a 
sort of Vladimir Mitty substitute for 
first-hand experience of the outside world. 

A significant event in their lives was 
the 1957 World Youth Festival, which 
brought 15,000 young foreigners into Mos- 
cow for a propaganda jamboree aimed at 
impressing them with the rich, free life 
under Soviet Communism. Instead, after 
mingling for the first time with their con- 
temporaries from five continents, many 
young Russians seemed to be profoundly 
impressed by the free, privileged life that 
belongs to youth outside Russia. For three 
weeks, the visitors sang, drank and talked 
with open-mouthed Russian youngsters. 
Ever since, the Kremlin has backed away 
from its stubborn resistance to “bour- 
geois” Western tastes in clothes, jazz and 
mating rites. The regime has yielded to 
youth’s demands for its own distinctive 
styles, is actually manufacturing blue jeans 
for the first time. For the Jet Set, Mos- 
cow's vast GUM department store has a 
serviceable facsimile of an inexpensive, 
tight-trousered Italian man’s suit for $150; 
it also sells spiked heels ($55), which 
even the best-heeled Muscovite miss often 
totes to parties in a paper bag. 

Local Foreigners. Women’s fashions 
have progressed from mere shapelessness 
to the Sack to the painted-on look for the 
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rich and daring; necklines are plunging. 
At Moscow's heated open-air swimming 
pools, which are open year-round, Vic- 
torian-style swim suits have yielded to 
two-piece costumes for girls. “Janes,” as 
Moscow University jets call their girls 
(after the heroine in antediluvian Tarzan 
movies that reached Russia after World 
War II), are discovering eye shadow, gen- 
erally paint their nails; they most fre- 
quently sport bouffant or Bardot hairdos, 
though Audrey Hepburn cuts ($1.50) and 
permanents ($6) are gaining in popular- 
ity. Hip guys, or firmennye (literally, 
foreign firms), go for white shirts and 
solid ties from France; but hard-to-get 
button-down shirts and striped ties from 
the U.S. Ivy League are the most. Bell- 
bottom trousers, longtime mark of Soviet 
orthodoxy, are worn only by servicemen, 
hayseeds, and Nikita Khrushchev. 

At the Metropole and National hotel 
dining rooms, and at the Budapest, one of 
the top Moscow restaurants, dance or- 
chestras thump out the latest hits almost 
as fast as they come over the Voice of 
America’s unjammed “Music U.S.A.” 
broadcasts, which thousands of Russians 
record on tape. There are status-conscious 
college kids who try to impress compatri- 
ots by pretending they are tourists, usu- 
ally Amerivantsy. Some even label them- 
selves “local foreigners,” call other baron 
(good guys) in their set by secret Ameri- 
can names hybridized from Hollywood, 
e.g., Audrey Monroe, Charlee Taylor. A 
good many more-sober young Russian in- 
tellectuals scorn such fantasies. But they 
too look to the West, avidly devour the 
works of top Western authors. 

Pelvic Polka, Youth's greatest malaise 
is simple Soviet boredom. Endless bitter 
jokes damn the drabness of life under 
Communism. Asks one: “Is there life on 
Mars?” Answer: “No, there isn’t any 
there either.” Asks another: “Is it possi- 
ble to build Communism in only one 
country?” “Certainly, but who wants to 
live there?” Russia lacks the drugstores, 
coffee bars or bowling alleys where the 
young can congregate, although there is a 
scattering of ice cream parlors. Cinemas 
are few and crowded; getting tickets to 
the Bolshoi or Moscow Art Theater takes 
hours of waiting in line. 

In the past year, the regime has cau- 
tiously permitted the opening of a few 
attractive clubs, such as Moscow’s Aelita, 
where young people can sip soft drinks or 
wine and dance to Dixieland. The snag: 
Komsomol (Young Communist League) 
trusties at the door see that only the 
faithful get in. Young Russians yearn for 
spring, when they can flee jampacked 
apartments for the parks. Although Rus- 
sia is generally a pristine society, on 
dance floors young couples often lock 
themselves in a pelvic polka that makes 
the twist look like a minuet. 

Though the official press denounces 
writers who picture “angry young men” or 
a “disappointed generation,” it is devoting 
an ever increasing amount of space to 
letters, articles and sermons on youth's 
problems. There has been a startling in- 
crease in alcoholism among the young 
(but a decline in adult drinking); Mos- 











cow has twelve sobering-up tanks where 
grim pictures of passed-out repeaters are 
taken and pinned on the bulletin board at 
their factory or university. 

Red Squares. Most conspicuous symp- 
tom of youthful unrest is a bumper crop 
of hooligans and delinquents. A recent 
“anti-parasite’” law has thinned out the 
sharply dressed young stilyagi (Teddy 
boys) who loiter on Brod-vay, as they 
call Moscow's Gorky Street. Prosperous 
“beeznismen” still supply customers with 
every black market commodity from call 
girls to non-Red lipstick (Soviet lipstick 
is seldom available in any shade but dark 
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red). They get their stocks mostly from 
tourists—often in exchange for “ancient” 
ikons fresh from the ikon factory—but 
can get almost any item through a smug- 
gling network centered in Odessa. 

Since Nikita Khrushchev substituted 
peaceful coercion for Stalin’s rule of ter- 
ror, he has stripped the police of many 
of their former powers. The Komsomol, 
which helps keep youth in line, now shares 
routine police duties with the officious 
Druzhinniki, the neighborhood civilian 
deputies, who wear red armbands on pa- 
trol. Komsomol zealots break up café 
brawls, keep a sour eye out for stilyagi 
and other “‘nonconformists.” Last fall they 
broke up open-air poetry sessions in Ma- 
yakovsky Square, the haunt of Moscow's 
poetry buffs, charged that young bards 
were declaiming “slanderous” verse. 

Not even the children of the Soviet 
rich and powerful can afford to defy the 
Komsomol. If a student skips its pep talks 
or evades spare-time labor on farms and 
construction sites, he risks an unfavora- 
ble kharakteristika, a report-card-cum- 
loyalty-rating, which can lead to his dis- 
missal from a university and, most likely, 
a disciplinary spell in the unpopular Asian 
virgin lands. If a Russian gets fired from 
his job, he is in deep trouble, since he can 
only be hired by the same employer—the 
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state. Westerners are often perplexed by 
the abruptness with which young Russians 
can by turns be warmly outspoken or 
gruffly uncommunicative, as resentment 
of regimentation battles with fear of the 
ever present fist of the government. 

Some of Evgeny Evtushenko’s most 
quoted verses are allegorical thrusts at 
Komsomol squares. He declares: “I sim- 
ply laugh at phonies and fakes.” In a 1957 
poem called “The Nihilist.” Evtushenko 
described a tight-trousered student who 
read Hemingway. preferred Picasso to Sta- 
lin’s pet painter Alexander Gerasimov. 
and was unfairly condemned for his “un- 
Russian tastes” by narrow-minded parents. 
After the youth dies while saving a friend’s 
life, the poem relates, his diaries show that 
he was no nihilist but “clean and straight.” 
Evtushenko himself was drummed out of 
the Komsomol as a nihilist the same year. 
Though readmitted in 1959. he still draws 
heavy fire from rabid. right-wing party 
pundits who react to many of his poems 
as if they were financed by the CIA. 

Pygmy Spittle. Evtushenko’s most pro- 
vocative poem to date, written last year. 
is a pointed. poignant outcry against the 
anti-Semitism that to his generation sym- 
bolizes Khrushchev's most sinister legacy 
from the czars’ and Stalin's reigns of ter- 
ror. Named “Babi Yar.” for the ravine out- 
side Kiev where the Nazis massacred 96.- 
ooo Jews. the poem taunts anti-Semites: 

Tam as hateful to them as a Jew, 

And that makes me areal Russian. 
Conservative critics howled that “Babi 
Var” is “pygmy spittle” aimed at the 
“crew-cut Russian lads” who died in World 
War Il. The crew-cut fourth generation 
thought it was great. In Mayakovsky 
Square last October. a crowd of more 
than 5.000 yelled “Babi Yar" until Evtu- 
shenko recited the 58-line poem. 

Swashbuckling Zhenya Evtushenko is a 
virile. versatile poet with some of the 
moral passion of Russia’s roth century 
writers and an impish individualism all 
his own. His verse is by turns idealistic 
and irreverent, tender, irascible and brash. 
“I'm of Siberian stock.” brags one of his 
poems. “I fear nobody's lip.” 

My Life, My Death. Evtushenko’s par- 
ty enemies have labeled him “pessimist.” 
“formalist.” “revisionist.” and every other 
-ist on the list save Communist, which he 
is, and is careful to show he is. But to 
Zhenya’s worldly-wise contemporaries. a 
venomous review in the = pravilnye 
(square) literary journals is the best ad- 
vertisement of a writer's integrity. Since 
his first, ingenuous volume. which de- 
lighted the squares. all six of his books 
have been panned by the right pundits, 
snapped up. parroted throughout Russia. 
published abroad in 16 languages. Critic 
Boris Sarnov. a longtime Zhenyaphobe. 
conceded that if he appeared in Moscow's 
Luzhniki Stadium (capacity: 105.000), 
“he would fill the place.” 

Going to the other extreme, some West- 
ern critics have hopefully deduced from 
his unpopularity with Stalinist critics that 
Evtushenko is a rebel against the system 
and a secret ally of the West. In fact, 
though not a party member, he is per- 
mitted exceptional latitude only because 
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he is careful to leave his basic allegiance 
to country and system in no doubt. “For 
my country.” he writes, “my life and my 
death.” In criticizing its abuses. he ex- 
plains, his aim is to improve, not destroy. 
the Soviet society. Says he: “The banner 
is undefiled. even though some of its 
bearers stumbled in the mire.” Evtu- 
shenko and other literary gadflies resemble 
a loyal opposition, whose foe is the Stalin- 
ist rearguard in Moscow and Peking; they 
have been called the New Left. Says an 
anti-Stalinist Soviet official: “Evtushenko 
& Co. are not a cancer, just a head cold.” 

Pancake Poet. And so. in a way, Evtu- 
shenko’s courage has not been put to the 
severest test, as Pasternak’s was. But if a 
change came in his fortune. Zhenya would 
not be the first Evtushenko to suffer for 
his views. In the wave of repression that 
followed Czar Alexander II's assassination 
in 1881. Great-Grandfather Joseph Ev- 


GOOL COMBADES 


| ussia’s hip generation proclaims its 

independence with a language all its 
own. For chuvaki, or cool kids. slang 
also serves a highly practical purpose: 
it is incomprehensible to parents who 
may be listening in. To Russian teen- 
agers, flesh-royal (from royal flush) 
means “the most”; pravilny (literal- 
ly. proper) is “square.” 


Flesh-Royal: Any labukh, or musi- 
cian, particularly a lobat (jazzman). 
One’s own tachka (literally. wheel- 
barrow), or car. All firmennye (gone 
guys) and any &klevaya chuvikha 
(classy chick). Anyone with a kusok 
(one G in rubles) or enough bashli 
(dough) for a shelesny (terrific) night 
on the town and a motor (taxi) back 
to the khata (pad). 


Pravilny: Intouristy (literally. for- 
eign visitors), meaning any of the lo- 
cals who are dumb enough to swallow 
the party line. Koni (parents, literally 


horses), seriaki (old squares. grey 
ones) and gady (cops. literally rep- 
tiles). Anyone else who gets you into 
a lazha (jam). such as a pizhon (stoo- 
lie) or piraty (secret police), other- 
wise known as iskusstuovedy (literally, 
art experts). 





tushenko was banished from the Ukraine 
as a suspected subversive. died on the 
grueling. 3.500-mile trek to eastern Si- 
beria. Joseph’s 18 children settled finally 
in Zima. a bleak lumber station on the 
trans-Siberian railroad. where Zhenya 
was born in 1933. Son of a concert singer 
and a geologist father. Zhenya spent his 
early childhood in the old quarter of Mos- 
cow. There he lived with his gifted, hand- 
some mother Zinaida and her father. a 
grizzled artilleryman who was a lieutenant 
general when he vanished forever during 
Stalin's 1938 Red army purge. Shortly 
after, Zhenya’s father left Zinaida, ex- 
plained that her father’s “crimes” en- 
dangered his career. Zhenya, who adopted 
his mother’s surname, never forgave him. 

His literary flair was there from the 
first. At ten, he wrote a novel; at twelve. 
he was jotting down his own verses for 
folk melodies. One day in 1945 he heard 
a group of washerwomen singing his lyrics. 
“That did it.” says he. “From then on I 
was poetry-struck.” After wartime evacua- 
tion to Zima. he made goalkeeper on an 
all-Moscow schoolboy team and_ signed 
up for professional soccer. Day before he 
was to report for training. Soviet Sport 
published his first poem to see print, and 
Zhenya turned his sights on literature’s 
big league. He started turning out poems 
“like pancakes.” mostly flat odes to stock 
Stalinist subjects. (“Very bad.” he ad- 
mits.) They opened the door to Gorky 
Literary Institute. where he studied des- 
ultorily for years without graduating. 

Creative Schizophrenia. Zhenya was 19 
when Stalin died. In revulsion from po- 
litical themes. he sought refuge in love 
lyrics. The conservative critics who had 
effusively praised his first. insipid book of 
verse savaged his second, making the 
book an overnight hit and Zhenya a na- 
tional name. Ever since. says Evtushenko, 
he has suffered from creative schizophre- 
nia; when he writes love poetry he is 
attacked for escapism; when he returns to 
social themes he is faulted for wasting his 
lyric talent. The same ambivalence. he 
grins, marks Pushkin, his idol. His other 
heroes: Boris Pasternak; Hemingway. 
“my favorite prose writer by far”; Fidel 
Castro. whom he quotes gleefully as say- 
ing “Art should be free; and Poet Vlad- 
imir Mayakovsky. the explosively origi- 
nal Bolshevik suicide who. like Evtushen- 
ko 30 years later, bitterly satirized the 
smug commissars of his time. 

Along with Evtushenko, almost all the 
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ablest writers of the New Left are pre- 
occupied with the doubts and dreams 
of Soviet youth. The most notable: Vlad- 
imir Tendryakov, a young prose writer 
whose most memorable story, about an 
escaped convict who bilks his rescuers, is 
a horrifying allegory aimed subtly at ex- 
Convict Joseph Stalin; Victor Rozov, 
most censured and celebrated for a script 
about a disturbed youth who cannot un- 
derstand how his elders could defend evil 
from political necessity; Vasily Aksenov, 
whose young jets are pictured as mixed-up 
idealists; Victor Nekrasoy, a psychological 
novelist with a penchant for the be- 
wildered and inarticulate. 

The literature of truth is still highly 
controversial in Russia. Poets and novel- 
ists no longer face firing squads; but a 
writer who goes too far can be cut off 
from his royalties, or locked up. One re- 
cent victim was Author Michael Naritsa, 
53, who suffered exile and imprisonment 
under Stalin, began asking for trouble 
again in 1960 when he smuggled his latest 
novel, The Unsung Song, out of the coun- 
try by unorthodox means: unable to con- 
tact a foreign publisher, he bundled up 
his manuscript, attached to it a labeled 
plea in four languages (see cut), and 
thrust it into the hands of two surprised 
West German tourists who were strolling 
down a Leningrad street. The tourists got 
it published abroad, and Naritsa got a 
visitation from the agents of the Commit- 
tee of State Security (KGB); today he is 
under detention in a “mental home.” 

Nikita Khrushchev, who remembers 
well that writers helped ignite Hungary’s 
uprising, warned Soviet authors in 1957 
that if they went too far, “my hand would 
not tremble on the trigger.” Bureaucracy 
still battles stubbornly to control litera- 
ture, but even Nikita himself concedes that 
books of “quality” are more important 
than unreadable platitudes. 

Law of Big Numbers. Evtushenko has 
powerful friends at court, notably Voro- 
nov, a member of Pravda’s editorial board, 
and, through him, /svestia Editor Alexis 
Adzhubei, Khrushchev’s son-in-law. An- 
other influential supporter is 71-year-old 
Novelist Ilva Ehrenburg, whose 1954 nov- 
el, The Thaw, gave history's chapter head- 
ing to destalinization. In 1960 Evtushenko 
rated a passport, has subsequently wan- 
dered widely in Western Europe, Africa 
and elsewhere abroad. On two trips to 
Cuba he gathered material for a movie 
scenario, visited the house where Hem- 
ingway wrote The Old Man and the Sea. 
In the U.S. last year, Zhenya discovered 
dry martinis at Harvard, Greenwich Vil- 
lage jazz dives, and decided that of all 
the cities he has visited, “New York, in 
all honesty, is the best.” 

Evtushenko has had two wives. The first 
was beautiful Bella Akhmadulina, who is 
also one of the generation’s most gifted 
poets. After two years in cramped quar- 
ters (one room)—young Russians’ com- 
monest cause for divorce—they parted in 
1959. Since 1960, Zhenya has been mar- 
ried to a poised, handsome brunette named 
Galya, who is two years his senior and 
an able translator (Maugham, Salinger). 
Their marriage has a double chance of 
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success: they have a two-room apartment 
of their own in a new apartment building 
on Moscow’s outskirts. It is stylishly dec- 
orated with Scandinavian furniture; the 
walls are lined with abstract paintings by 
Zhenya’s friends, and the books he has 
hauled back from his travels. 

Last week Evtushenko was finishing his 
movie script, which will be filmed in Cuba 
this spring. Two new volumes of his verse 
are to be published soon, and he is work- 
ing on his first novel since childhood. He 
calls it The Law of Big Numbers, a ten- 
year project that will ‘attempt to apply 
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mathematical equations to the new gen- 
eration of Russian intellectuals.” 

Strange Days. No simple equation 
can tell how Russia's youth will mature, 
or what kind of society it will inherit. 
With Evtushenko, it looks forward to a 
time when “Posterity will remember/And 
will burn with shame/ Remembering these 
strange days/ When common honesty was 
called courage.” 

The crowds who turn out to hear the 
poets’ work are a hopeful portent. When 
citizens are allowed to judge literature for 
themselves, when the highest officials wran- 
gle publicly over the fundamental rights 
and aims of creative artists, they are en- 
gaged in the closest thing to a democratic 
debate that Soviet history has seen, The 
depth of public response to the new “‘liter- 
ature of truth” is itself the strongest de- 
terrent to the party diehards who would 
choke the debate. Most Russian special- 
ists believe that the regime could not re- 
turn to the rule of terror without a violent 
popular upheaval that would shake the 
nation to its roots. Says an old Russian 
adage: “If it is written with a pen, you 
can’t remove it with a hatchet.” 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Truth That Hurts 


Milovan Dijilas has been rebellious all 
his life, but he carried things too far 
when he loudly demanded that his friend 
and leader, Yugoslav Boss Marshal Tito 
liberalize his Communist regime. Tito did 
not agree with his Vice President and 
wartime partisan comrade, but nonethe- 
less told him: “Go on writing.” It was 
cruel advice. For his efforts, Djilas was 
twice arrested, sentenced to nine years 
in solitary confinement for writing The 
New Class, the most devastating analysis 
of Communism yet published. Last year, 
after serving 35 years of his term, the 
fiery Montenegrin was released on condi- 
tion that he write nothing further about 
politics. Friends sadly predicted that he 
would not long remain on parole, for, as 
one Yugoslav exile put it, “his life is 
politics. You might as well ask him to 
stop breathing.” 

Last week, incorrigibly still breathing 
politics, Djilas, 51, was arrested for the 
fourth time in seven years. In bed when 
policemen knocked, Djilas shaved and 
dressed while three plainclothesmen and 
an investigating judge ransacked his 
apartment, seized some papers and manu- 
scripts. Then Tito’s onetime possible suc- 
cessor was whisked off to jail. The likely 
charge (under a new law specifically de- 
signed for people like Djilas and rushed 
through last month): publishing memoirs 
containing information damaging to the 
state. 

Djilas’ latest book, Conversations with 
Stalin, is painfully embarrassing to Tito. 
Any revelation of intimate Kremlin se- 
crets might upset delicate Soviet-Yugo- 
slav relations. The book discloses details 
of Tito’s plan to move two army divi- 
sions into neighboring Albania and take 
over the Communist satellite. In Janu- 
ary 1948, Djilas reports, Stalin enthu- 
siastically supported the scheme, told the 
author: “You ought to swallow up Al- 
bania, the sooner the better.”* But a few 
days later, the Soviet dictator changed 
his mind, fearing Tito’s increased influ- 
ence in the Balkans. Hastily, Stalin sent 
a telegram to Belgrade warning that he 
would expose Tito’s invasion plans if they 
were not called off. Five months later 
Tito made his break with Stalin, 

Originally scheduled to appear in the 
U.S. in May, Conversations with Stalin 
was “indefinitely postponed” last week by 
the U.S. publisher (Harcourt, Brace) in 
the hope of sparing Djilas some danger. 
Djilas himself, a toughly honest man 
seemed less worried about his safety. As 
he wrote in the book: ‘The truth is break- 
ing through, even if those who are fight- 
ing for it may disappear in the process.” 


Though hardly embarrassing to Tito, other 
fascinating snatches of Stalin's conversation 
with Djilas: “Churchill is the kind who, if you 
don’t watch him, will slip a kopeck out of your 
pocket, And Roosevelt? He dips in his hand 
only for bigger coins.’ 

“The West will make Western Germany their 
own, and we shall turn Eastern Germany into 
our state We shall recover in 15 or 20 
years and then we'll have another go at it 
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EAST GERMANY 
The Wall Disease 


The maladies of East Germany are usu- 
ally economic, but last week they were 
personal as well. Raging in East Berlin 
was a dysentery epidemic that so far has 
affected 28,000 people. Those who stag- 
gered to public comfort stations found all 
the toilets were closed to stop the spread 
of the disease. Students and faculty from 
East Berlin medical classes were hastily 
recruited to help out at the hospitals. 

The disease first showed up in the port 
city of Rostock fortnight ago, was traced 
to a shipment of butter imported from 
Red China. Muttered one stricken East 
Berliner: “It’s a typical disease of the 
Wall. Before the Wall went up, we could 
at least buy green vegetables in West Ber- 
lin, but all winter long we got practically 
no vegetables, and when this dysentery 
bug appeared, we had no resistance to it.” 

Meat supplies are spotty, and 
mothers have been advised to stretch the 
short supplies of milk by diluting infants’ 
bottle formulas with water. Potatoes, once 
a plentiful staple of the German diet, are 
hard to find. South of Berlin, each farm 
family has been told to contribute 5 
lbs. of seed potatoes to plant for next 
years crop. 

East Germany's economic 
situation was reported in a remarkably 
frank session of the Communist Party's 
Central Committee. Goals for the seven- 
year economic plan were sharply reduced 
and the public warned to expect further 
belt-cinching. Communist Boss Walter Ul- 
bricht. in a long, glum speech plastered 
over more than two pages of the party 
newspaper, Neues Deutschland, blamed 
the persistent shortage of consumer goods 
on “citizens of every stratum of our soci- 
ety who take more out of the pot than 
they put into it.” 

Even with Berlin's Wall in place to pre- 
vent escapes, East Germany has a built-in 
labor shortage that can only get worse. 
About 60,000 production workers will be 
lost this year, declared Chief Planner Karl 
Mewis, mainly through retirement, a low 
birth rate, and the decision by many stu- 
dents to remain in school. Partly as a re- 
sult of this, the projected plan rate of 
economic growth was slashed to 5.8%, 
lowest in the Communist bloc. Thus, by 
the end of 1962, East Germany will only 
be one-third as far along in increasing 
production as it originally planned. 


BERLIN 
On Again, Off Again 


For once, everything was quiet around 
West Berlin. Soviet MIGs no longer 
buzzed through the air US. 
troop convoys rolled peacefully into the 
free city without the usual lengthy delays 
at the Communist checkpoints. Washing- 
ton officials shrugged when asked to ex- 
plain the lack of the usual Soviet harass- 
ment; there had been no secret deal 
between Dean Rusk and Andrei Gromyko 
at Geneva, they insisted, no hints of a 
softening of Kremlin policy. Perhaps, sug- 


also 


worsening 


corridors ; 
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gested the experts, Moscow was 
pausing to catch its breath before the 
next round of trouble. 

For one group of U.S. troops, the lull 
was especially welcome. These were the 
men of the U.S. military mission* in 
Potsdam, deep inside the Soviet zone 
southwest of Berlin. Three weeks ago 
East German police machine-gunned a 
mission staff car, narrowly missed killing 
the two Americans inside. Immediately, 
U.S. European Army Commander in Chief 
General Bruce C. Clarke demanded an 
apology from his Soviet counterpart, 
Marshal Ivan S. Konev. When Konev’s 
reply proved “unacceptable,” Clarke hung 





apology from Konev for the shooting inci- 
dent, along with a friendly leave-taking 
handshake. Next day, by mutual agree- 
ment, the U.S. and Soviet military missions 
were reopened and back in business again. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bored with Mac? 


After five by-election setbacks in a 
month, the prestige of Britain's ruling 
Conservative Party was in a shocking state. 
The Tories not only had the Labor Party 
to contend with these days (a most un- 
satisfactory alternative to most British 
voters), but were now confronted with 








MACMILLAN ADDRESSES SCHOOLBOYS NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
Scant reason for pride. 


a huge padlock on the gate of the Soviet 
mission in Frankfurt, posted a communi- 
cations truck near the entrance to report 
every movement of the occupants. Soviet 
soldiers could leave if they wished, said 
Clarke, but they would be tailed every 
inch of the way by armed U.S. troops. Two 
days later the Soviets retaliated in kind by 
sealing off the 14-member U.S. mission in 
Potsdam, confining them to its four- 
story, 20-room villa. 

Last week, in West Berlin for a round of 
goodbyes prior to his retirement from 
active army service, Clarke suggested a 
farewell meeting to Konev. Over caviar 
and vodka, the pair talked in the Potsdam 
Soviet officers’ club, then wound up their 
four-hour discussion in the U.S. villa. Out 
of the visit, to Clarke's surprise, came an 





Under 1947 agreements still in effect, the U.S., 
Britain and maintain individual out 
posts in East Germany in exchange for similar 
Soviet Frankfurt, Bad Salzuflen 
and Baden Baden. The original purpose of the 
missions was to maintain 
wartime Allies; now they operate as legal check 
cruising the highways and keeping 
their eyes open for military movements 


France 
outposts in 
among the 


liaison 


ing systems 


a new popularity surge by the long mori- 
bund Liberals. Last week, fearful of dis- 
aster in still another by-election, Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan himself hur- 
ried to the grimy, North Country indus- 
trial town of Stockton-on-Tees to throw 
his weight behind the Tory candidate. 

There was also a touch of sentiment in 
Macmillan’s journey to Stockton: it was 
there that young Captain Macmillan won 
his first seat in the House of Commons 
in 1924. Hatless in the chilly rain, Mac- 
millan now roamed Stockton’s streets 
delightedly shaking hands and exchang- 
ing banter with tradespeople and old ac- 
quaintances. In his wake was the per- 
sonable local Tory candidate, Barrister 
Gerald Coles, 28; he did not hope to win, 
for Stockton had been a safe Labor seat 
since 1945. What Coles, and Macmillan, 
hoped to achieve was at least a decisive 
second place over the Liberal Party candi- 
date, for defeat by this puny group (which 
has not been in power since Lloyd George ) 
would be a deep humiliation. 

When the were in, the Tories 
could hardly be proud. Labor doubled its 
last previous plurality to 7,582 votes as 
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votes 





it swept to victory. Barely in second place 
was Tory Candidate Coles; he squeaked 
in by a mere 390 votes ahead of the Lib- 
erals, who jumped from zero to 27% of 
the vote. The strong Liberal showing in- 
dicates a Liberal appeal to the working 
class as well as white-collar groups, though 
the cautious remembered that the Lib- 
erals had looked fine in early by-elections 
before, only to fizzle out at general elec- 
tion time. 

Conservative chiefs blamed the times 
not themselves. Said Tory Party Chair- 
man Jain Macleod: ‘We're not as a na- 
tion confident of our future. We've not 
as a nation been ready to face the re- 
appraisal that must follow the closing of 
the chapter of imperial power.” Others 
had a simpler answer. Suggested the sol- 
idly Tory Sunday Times: “The country 
has become fatigued with the same faces 
expounding the same measures in the 
same clichés. The Conservative Party is 
losing its grip on middle-class loyalties, 
and it bores the public to a pulverizing 
degree.” 





FRANCE 
Allin Favor Say Aye 


President Charles de Gaulle has de- 
cided that the best way to run France is 
by referendum, “the clearest, frankest 
most democratic practice there is. It is 
becoming a French custom.” It also had 
the advantage that the President could 
determine the need, the timing, and the 
phrasing of any plebiscite. 

This week the people of France went 
to the polls to vote on two linked ques- 
tions: 1) approval of De Gaulle’s peace 
agreement with the Algerian F.L.N., and 
2) empowering De Gaulle to take all 
“necessary” measures relating to Algeria. 
Each voter was issued pieces of paper 
already stamped “yes” and “no” for easy 
deposit in the nearest ballot box. Con- 
servatives, most Socialists—even the Com- 
munists—all urged yes. Only the extreme 
supporters of Algérie Francaise demanded 
a no, 

In a confident nationwide broadcast on 
the eve of the referendum, De Gaulle 
made the choice all the simpler by sug- 
gesting that each yes vote would be 
a personal endorsement for “Le Grand 
Charles.” 


The Losing Game 

Fearing rejection by French voters in 
their homeland this week (see above), the 
European terrorists of the Secret Army 
Organization tried to minimize its effect 
in advance. They had long boasted that 
except for a few rebels, their Moslem 
“brothers” in Algeria really were as de- 
termined to stay French as they them- 
were. They tried desperately to 
prove their point by moving out of their 
two city strongholds of Algiers and Oran 
and gaining a foothold in the Moslem 
countryside. 

Private Regiment. The area was cho- 
sen with special care: the grasslands at 
the foot of Ouarsenis mountains, 1co miles 
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Curer BovuALeM & FRIEND 
More realist than romantic. 





west of Algiers. It is a region inhab- 
ited by some 30,000 Berber tribesmen who 
are ruled by their French-appointed ba- 
chaga (chief), Said Boualem, 55, a tall, 
gaunt landowner with the commanding 
face of a Sioux warrior. Boualem is an 
ex-major of the French army and was 
repeatedly decorated for gallantry in the 
Italian campaign of World War Il. Best 
of all, he was a comrade-in-arms and old 
friend of ex-Colonel Jean Gardes, a top 
aide of S.A.O. Leader Raoul Salan. During 
the six years of the F.L.N. rebellion, 
Boualem showed his solidarity with the 
Europeans by raising a private regiment 








TERRORIST GARDES 
More child than officer. 





of 2.000 Moslems (equipped and paid by 
the French army) and leading them in a 
series of bloody engagements that cleared 
his district of F.L.N. guerrillas. 
Confident that Boualem would help 
him, Gardes slipped into the countryside 
and headed for the Ouarsenis region with 


a commando of 140 men. Disguised in 
French uniforms, they captured three 
French outposts en route before their 


startled army defenders could fire a shot. 
Then Gardes called on Boualem at his 
huge greystone house in the village of 
Lamartine, excitedly told him that now 
was the time to strike a blow for Alvérie 
francaise by ordering his 2.000-man force 
to help the Secret Army hold the outposts 
against French counterattack. 
Abandoned Hope. But Boualem is far 
more a realist than a romantic. To 
Gardes’s shock, he flatly refused to co- 
operate, even tipped off the local French 
commander that the outposts had fallen. 
Later he explained that Gardes is a “sen- 
sationally good officer, but he walked into 
this situation like a child. I saw straight- 
away that he could not win.” He added 
“I refused to allow my men to fire on 
French conscripts.’ With the defection of 
a “good friend” like Boualem, tke Secret 
Army must abandon what little hope it 
had of setting up “insurrectional zones” 
in the Moslem countryside. Its fury, as 
before, will be limited to the big coastal 
cities like Algiers, where last week Secret 
Army terrorists committed a particularly 
senseless act of brutality by invading a 
Moslem hospital for tuberculars, gunning 
down 17 patients in bed or in flight, and 
then dynamiting a wing of the building 


SYRIA 
Revolt No. 8 


In Syria, Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser 
was gone but not forgotten. And even 
though the Syrian army last fall broke 
the four-year-old union with Egypt and 
brought to power a civilian government 
nobody in the army wanted to go back to 
the bad old days of government indiffer- 
ence to social problems. 

The new government began eroding 
such measures of “Arab socialism” as land 
reform and nationalization. Fortnight ago 
the Syrian officer corps overthrew the 
civilian government and threw the Presi- 
dent and his top officials in jail on charges 
of “corruption and sabotage.” But the 
army corps was not united on what next. 
Some just wanted a left-of-center govern- 
domination. A 





ment free of Egyptian 
younger group of officers, especially those 
in the Aleppo garrison in the north, want- 
ed a rebirth of the union with Egypt as 
well as a return to Nasser’s all-out so- 
cialist policies. 

Pocket Money. Last week the army 
split broke out into the open, Command- 
er in Chief General Abdel Karim Zahred- 
din. a middle-of-the-roader. tried to get 
the two factions together in the middle- 
of-the-road town of Homs. Up from 
ancient Damascus came the conservative 
high-ranking officers who supported Gen- 
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Keeping satellite radios on the air 


Now broadcasting signals from space—atomic-powered 
transmitters in the Transit 4-A and 4-B satellites. Each 
transmitter’s generator is fueled with plutonium 238 
... processed by Monsanto for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This new power source, a giant step into 


the atomic-space age, will help transmit data for at 
least five years—several times as long as earlier 
atomic-powered transmitters. Another example of how 
Monsanto moves on many fronts to serve you. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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"Crusader's Scallop." Contemporary engraving In crystal. > 


Why a Scallop Shell 
inspired a 
world-famous 
trademark 


@ In the early nineteenth century, seafaring men returning to London 
from the Orient brought bags full of seashells from faraway shores. 
Many of these shells were bought by one Marcus Samuel, who, in turn, 
offered them for sale in his curio shop. 

The shells found quick favor with Victorian ladies as ornamentation, 
and the house of Marcus Samuel prospered. Soon it was importing 
shells from the East by the shipload. 

Later, Marcus Samuel’s sons broadened this trade with the Far East. 
In their ships . . . all bearing seashell names . . . the first bulk cargo of 
kerosene moved through the Suez Canal. And when a company was 
formed to engage in the oil business, a scallop shell was chosen as 
its trademark. 

Marcus Samuel's sons had no way of knowing that the enterprise 
they founded would one day form the nucleus of the Shell Companies. 
But even if they had known, they could hardly have picked a more 
suitable symbol than the scallop shell. 

Since antiquity the shell has symbolized the sea, the voyage and the 
quest. Venus, born of the sea, was identified with the shell. It was the 
badge of pilgrims to the shrine of apostle, St. James—and of Crusaders 
in their quest to the Holy Land. 

In our day, as name and trademark of the Shell Companies, the shell 
continues to be the sign of the quest. Under this symbol, Shell men 
explore the most difficult places on earth to enrich the world’s oil sup- 
plies. They drill in arctic wastes, deserts, even under the floors of the seas. 

In laboratories the world over, Shell research people pursue the quest 
in their search for new and better products from petroleum—new chem- 
icals to increase man’s food supply, new plastics that can withstand 
tremendous heat, and, of course, finer gasolines and motor oils. 

We hope the sign of Shell reminds you of the men and women who 
never stop asking why, who never give up the search for excellence, for 
new ideas, new products, new ways to serve you. The Shell Companies: 
Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 





The Sixty-Two Convertible « Jeweled “V" and Crest created in emeralds and diamonds by Harry Winston, Inc. 
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Wherever highways lead and quality is recognized, the Cadillac car engenders 


a degree of respect that is unique in the world of possessions. 








eral Zahreddin; down from Aleppo in the 
north came hotheaded, pro-Nasser junior 
officers of Colonel Louis Atassi. After a 
nightlong acrimonious debate, the officers 
emerged smiling into the daylight to an- 
nounce complete agreement. 

On paper, it seemed a victory for the 
Nasserites. Colonel Abdel Karim Nahlawi, 
a ringleader of the original coup, and six 
of his more conservative associates were 
denounced for “seeking personal power” 
and exiled to Switzerland (each was con- 
soled with $3,000 in expense money from 
the national treasury). The Damascus 
high command promised to rule the coun- 
try with Nasser socialism, minus Nasser. 
and agreed to a national plebiscite on 
the question of reunion with Egypt and 
an eventual return to what was described 
as “clean democracy.” 

Road to Aleppo. Returning to Aleppo, 
the pro-Nasser officers were greeted by 
jubilant crowds of soldiers, students, po- 
lice and workers singing Nasser songs and 
shouting Nasser slogans. Huge new color 
pictures of Nasser billowed from office 
buildings and military headquarters. Nas- 
ser partisans seized control of Aleppo ra- 
dio and practically declared war on Da- 
mascus by announcing that “free officers” 
were in control of northern Syria and de- 
manding instant union with Egypt. “We 
belong heart and soul to Nasser!” cried 
the announcer. “We are his lion cubs! 
Long live Arab unity! 

The word reached the capital of Damas- 
cus that 20 “moderate” Syrian military 
men had been murdered by Nasserite 
mobs. While he quietly made sure of the 
loyalty of other garrisons, General Zahred- 
din imposed martial law on Damascus 
closed the nation’s borders and airports, 
and sited batteries of recoilless guns on 
the road to Aleppo. 

When preparations were complete, Zah- 
reddin broadcast an ultimatum ordering 
“all officers and soldiers of the Aleppo 
garrison” to be confined to barracks. A 
Russian-made jet of the Syrian air force 
dropped two bombs in a@ futile attempt 
to knock out the Aleppo transmitter. The 
announcer hysterically broadcast news of 
the attack and begged Nasser to send 
Egyptian paratroops to save the situa- 
tion. But Cairo replied only that Nas- 
ser “heard with grief-stricken heart the 
report of air operations by the Syrian 
air force against the people and army of 
the northern region.” 

Damascus radio blasted the Aleppo of- 
ficers as “traitors’’ who were taking orders 
from their “masters in Cairo.” An armored 
column, spearheaded by 56 Russian T-54 
tanks, drove northward toward Aleppo. 
Since it was clear that no help was com- 
ing from Cairo, the rebels hastily sub- 
mitted, and, even before the armored 
column reached Aleppo’s outskirts. the 
garrison humbly informed Damascus it 
was obeying orders and confining itself 
to barracks. Relatively bloodless though 
it was, the Aleppo revolt nevertheless 
made history of a sort—it was Syria’s 
second in a week, its eighth in 13 years 
and, finally, the only military revolt in 
Syria that has ever failed. 
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NEW GUINEA 
Dutch Squeeze 


Indonesian guerrillas crept through the 
dense jungles of Dutch New Guinea last 
week, and it became clear that Indonesia's 
President Sukarno was at last going to do 
more than talk about grabbing the dis- 
puted territory that he calls West Irian. 
He also adroitly deployed psychological 
warfare: Indonesia broadcast reports of 
widely spaced new landings on New 
Guinea’s coast and Waigeo Island. forcing 
the Dutch to spread out their meager 
defenses (5,800 combat troops). And by 
compelling The Hague to ship new troops 
to the Pacific on the eve of a big debate 
on New Guinea in the Dutch Parliament, 





STRATEGIST SUKARNO 
Nipping toward a climax. 


Sukarno played shrewdly on the knowl- 
edge that a bloody defensive war would be 
unpopular in The Netherlands. 

When Netherlands Premier Jan de Quay 
announced that he would send 1,400 more 
troops to New Guinea this week, the 
minority Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary 
Party in his four-party coalition govern- 
ment threatened to defect rather than risk 
voters’ ire. The troubled Calvinists re- 
quested a postponement of the debate. Su- 
karno increased the pressure on Dutch 
public opinion by offering to send his pow- 
erful vice premier, Mohammad Yamin— 
who is in charge of Sukarno’s West Irian 
“development planning”’—to Washington 
for a new round of talks on a settlement. 

The Dutch government, though it 
would like to be free of New Guinea 
peacefully, stuck to its guns. Argued De 
Quay’s Foreign Minister Joseph Luns: 
“How can you go to the conference table 
announcing in advance that you will capit- 
ulate on the very issue you are going to 
talk about?” Finally the Calvinists caved 
in, and the government won majority sup- 
port for its refusal to hand over New 
Guinea. 


And so Sukarno went back to his mil- 
itary preparations. More than 25,000 In- 
donesian invasion troops are now in train- 
ing, and even young girls in toreador 
pants and green forage caps drill in Dja- 
karta parks. In Hong Kong and Tokyo, 
Indonesian agents are shopping for the 
landing craft that Sukarno needs to ferry 
troops across 1,600 miles of sea to New 
Guinea. 


WORLD LAW 
Ancient Goal 


In the city where civilization first fash- 
ioned an international rule of law, a small 
group of lawyers and jurists last week 
sought to write new laws for an age that 
seeks that ancient and still distant goal: 
world peace. The Rome meeting was called 
the European Conference of World Peace 
Through the Rule of Law. and was the 
fourth and final “continental” gathering 
(the others were held in Costa Rica, Ja- 
pan and Nigeria) in preparation for a 
worldwide rule of law conference planned 
for New Delhi next year. 

The 150-page working paper had al- 
ready gone through 17 drafts during dis- 
cussions by more than 1,000 lawyers from 
79 nations. In Rome, 32 delegates from 
24 nations (including the Soviet Union) 
gave their approval to the document. Said 
U.S. Observer Charles S. Rhyne, past 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and current chairman of its special 
Committee on World Peace Through the 
Rule of Law: “It’s the best statement of 
international law that exists.” 

But lip service to international law is 
scant guarantee of international peace 
said Rhyne. “unless a structure is created 
permitting the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes.” Otherwise, “it seems inevitable 
that the gargantuan military establish- 
ments created for our protection, and 
which are suspended over all of us like 
a sword of Damocles. may ultimately be 
used for our mutual destruction... It 
is an unfortunate truth of our era that 
at a time of so many spectacular achieve- 
ments, the area of knowledge of how to 
replace force with law is, in fact, the 
world’s greatest underdeveloped area.” 

Contributing little toward correcting 
such backwardness was Soviet Delegate 
Victor Chkhikhvadze. vice president of 
the Law Institute of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, who seized the occasion to 
plug Moscow’s proposals for total unin- 
spected disarmament. Nevertheless, there 
was unanimous approval of the confer- 
ence’s consensus report, which urged the 
acceptance of international law by the 
world community, agreement by all na- 
tions of compulsory jurisdiction by the 
International Court of Justice.* and es- 
tablishment of an expanded world court 
system to include regional and special- 
ized_ tribunals. 


% Of 1o7 states involved. only 39 accept the 
World Court’s compulsory «jurisdiction. Many 
of these 39, said British Delegate Lord Shaw- 
cross, “including the U.S., have attached reser 


vations which make their acceptance, to say the 
least, less than fully effective 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





BRAZIL 
The Man Who Became a Hope 


As a rabble-rousing labor leader, Brazil's 
Joao (“Jango”) Goulart never hesitated 
to make political time with anticapitalist 
proclamations. “My only commitments 
are to the proletariat.” he once said, As an 
opportunistic Vice President under Janio 
Quadros, he toured Red China, heaping 





A twinge about the recent past. 


praise on Mao Tse-tung’s regime as “‘an 
example that shows how people can eman- 
cipate themselves from the yoke of their 
exploiters.” Last week Goulart, now Pres- 
ident of Latin America’s biggest and most 
important nation, arrived in Washington 
for a seven-day visit to the U.S. A 21-gun 
salute greeted him as he stepped from his 
707 jet, and at the end of the red carpet 
stood President Kennedy. Said Kennedy 

We look to the future with hope. Our 
hope comes in part because of the leader- 
ship that you are giving to your own 
great country.” 

Moderate & Reassuring. The enthusi- 
astic welcome for the new Joao Goulart 
was accompanied by only a few twinges 
about his recent past. When he was in line 
for the presidency after Janio Quadros 
abrupt resignation last August, Goulart 
was the object of grave apprehension both 
in Brazil and in the U.S. Brazil's anti- 
communist politicians and military men 
distrusted him to the point where they 
brought Brazil to the brink of civil war 
before a parliamentary system was devised 
to limit his powers as President. To make 
matters worse, Brazil, which the U.S. 
hoped to make a cornerstone of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, was in economic chaos; 
financial mismanagement had produced a 
zooming cost of living, a runaway curren- 
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cy, and a severely unbalanced foreign 
trade. 

In his seven months in office, Goulart 
cannot claim to have salvaged the situa- 
tion. Yet as President, he has proved sur- 
prisingly moderate in his approach. U.S, 
businessmen in Brazil are reassured by his 
apparently genuine desire for free enter- 
prise and foreign investment. And he also 
seems convinced of Brazil’s desperate need 
for a leading role in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Home with Goodies. That was Gou- 
lart’s message to the U.S. last week, and 
it was well received. In five meetings with 
Kennedy he found sympathetic under- 
standing for his political problems, and a 
willingness to help with Brazil’s economic 
difficulties. The day Goulart arrived, Al- 
liance officials agreed to a rapid, no- 
strings-attached infusion of $144 million 
to help Brazil's sorely underdeveloped and 
Communist-ridden northeast—food, wa- 
ter, electricity and housing at the village 
level. “He came up here with the obj 
tive of getting immediate aid with no, or 
minimal strings,” said a U.S. official. “He's 
going home with the goodies.’ 

In turn, Goulart sought to clear up the 
bedeviling issue of utility company expro- 
priations by offering fair value for any 
utility, provided that the company rein- 
vests most of the money in some under- 








developed sector of Brazil's economy. 
Time and again he made it clear that 
Brazil intends to maintain its “independ- 
ent” foreign policy, including relations 
with Communist Cuba and the Soviet 
bloc. But he did not interpret independ- 
ence as neutrality; he expects Brazil to 
pursue democracy’s objectives—among 
them a desire to end Communism in 
Cuba—in its own way. 

lhe Brazilian President carried his mes- 
sage to New York and Omaha, where he 
visited the underground headquarters of 
the nuclear-armed U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand, then he headed for home by way of 
Chicago and Mexico, taking with him a 
promise that President Kennedy will re- 
pay his visit with a trip to Brazil some- 
time this summer. 


CUBA 
Foreign Policy 


The “trial” of the 1,179 prisoners taken 
in the Bay of Pigs invasion was over, and 
Fidel Castro himself was expected to an- 
nounce swift sentences in a_ televised 
speech before his Union of Communist 
Youth. But Cuba’s Prime Minister decid- 
ed to let the prisoners—and the world 
wait awhile. He did not mention the men 
in Havana's Principe Fortress. Instead he 
turned his attention to foreign affairs and 
in his own peculiar brand of insult, dis- 
coursed on the character of two fellow 
Latin American chiefs of state. 

Castro’s main target was Ecuador's 
Carlos Julio Arosemena, who, under pres- 
sure of his own military, had just made 


Ecuador the 15th hemisphere nation to 
break relations with Cuba.* Of all Latin 
America’s Presidents, Arosemena has been 
probably the most sympathetic to Castro 
and when the Ecuadorian took power last 
November, Fidel chortled that “it must 
have hit Washington like a 65-megaton 
bomb.” But now Castro fired his own 
damp squib: “Arosemena was on some oc- 
casions completely intoxicated from Mon- 
day to Sunday. The reactionaries took 
photographs of this senor in the midst of 
feast and drunken carousals. Any day, in 
one of these carousals the military will 
grab him and take him to an embassy 
where] he will wake up. He has been 
more cowardly than Frondizi.” 

Then Castro shifted his glare to an old 
foe, Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court, who recently sharply criticized Ar- 
gentina’s military for overthrowing Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi. Cried Castro: “Who 
is Semor Betancourt but a murderer of 
workers and students? And how does he 
react in the face of the Argentine case? 
Like a blushing prostitute. 

Finally, four days after the star-cham 
ber trial, Castro rendered his verdict on 
the Bay of Pigs prisoners. The men were 
to be offered to the U.S. at ransom: $ 








ooo for an ordinary soldier, $500,000 for 
each of the three invasion leaders, for a 
total of $62 million. Otherwise, they faced 
30 years at hard labor. The ransom sum 
(“Indemnity,” the Cubans called it) was 
more than three times the amount Castro 
originally demanded in his infamous Trac- 
tors-for-Prisoners offer last year, and it 





provided eloquent testimony to 
Communist-caused economic chaos. 





who still maintain relations with ¢ 
tro: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay 








PRESIDENT AROSEMENA 
A blast from an old fan. 
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EL CARIBE 


TrUJILLO’s ELectrRic CHAIR 
Screams over the P.A. system. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Chambers of Horror 

In the 44 months since the last of Ra- 
fael Leonidas Trujillo's family departed, 
thousands of Dominicans previously si- 
lenced by terror have come forward to 
describe the crimes of the dead dictator's 
secret police, his army and personal goon 
squads. Last week Dominican Attorney 
General Eduardo Antonio Garcia Vas- 
quez, who investigated the stories, re- 
ported a preliminary toll: known murders 
plus those missing and presumed dead 
come to 5,700 in the past five years. The 
total for the Trujillo regime's full 31 
years may run to the tens of thousands. 

Justice has been slow in coming to the 
Dominican Republic. Of the several thou- 
sand members of Trujillo's dread S.I.M. 
(Military Intelligence Service), only a 
handful are under arrest; not one has been 
tried. The rest have either been permitted 
to slip into exile or are openly walking the 
streets; some are still on active duty. 

The reason is not hard to find. Though 
President Rafael Bonnelly’s seven-man 
Council of State has been installed to 
guide the country toward democracy, it 
operates under a shaky truce with the 
still powerful military that remains 
from Trujillo’s time. In plain language 
the council is afraid to anger the trigger- 
happy officers by searching out the killers 
in their ranks. Says an official of the 
council: “Lots of military men are impli- 
cated. You know where we would end up 
if we pressed too hard.” 

Nine & Forty. The civilian council may 
find itself forced to act before long as 
more and more of the Trujillos’ grisly 
secrets are put before the public. Attorney 
General Garcia Vasquez reports that two 
of the busiest murder factories were lo- 
cated in the capital's environs—"La C a- 
renta” (The Forty), so-called because it 
was on goth Street in Santo Domingo, and 
“Kilometer Nine,” beside a highway nine 
kilometers east of the capital. Both were 
run by the S.I.M., and both were equipped 
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with relatively unsophisticated but high- 
ly effective torture instruments. One 
device was an electric chair used both 
for shocking and for slow electrocution. 
Survivors know it was slow because the 
P.A. system blared the victims’ screams 
throughout the cell blocks. A variant was 
the Pulpo (Octopus), a many-armed elec- 
trical device attached by means of small 
screws inserted into the skull. Trujillo's 
men also employed a rubber “collar” that 
could be tightened enough to sever a 
man’s head, an 18-in. electrified rod (“the 
Cane’’) for shocking the genitals, nail ex- 
tractors, leather-thonged whips, small rub- 
ber hammers, scissors for castration, 

“Burned Alive."' Sometimes the dic- 
tator himself took a hand in the proceed- 
ings. Carlos M. Nolasco, a former sergeant 
implicated in a 1959 air force conspiracy, 
tells of Trujillo's arriving one night at 
Nine to deal with eight officers arrested 
after the plot was broken. Says Nolasco: 
“The tyrant ordered the compromised 
officers burned alive.’’ Other survivors tell 
of a ferocious murder binge immediately 
after Trujillo's assassination by a band of 
gunmen last May. Literally scores of 
people were horribly tortured and killed. 
Among the victims: General René Roman 
Fernandez, an in-law of Trujillo and 
secretary of the armed forces, who was 
suspected ol playing a role in the plot. 
S.I.M. agents took the general to Nine, 
where he was left for days with his 
eyelids stitched to his eyebrows; he was 
then beaten with baseball bats, drenched 
with acid, exposed to swarms of angry 
ants, shocked repeatedly in the electric 
chair, and finally put out of his misery 
with 56 submachinegun slugs. 

What eventually happened to the bodies 
is still largely a mystery. Only a few were 
handed back to relatives. The majority. 
investigators believe. were tossed to 
sharks, or were stuffed into an incinerator 
at nearby San Isidro airbase. Almost 
every day, pathetic appeals are made 
asking information about the disappear- 
ance of a brother, a sister, a parent. The 
air force has repeatedly refused the at- 
torney general permission to look into 
the incinerator. 

All the while, public outrage mounts. 
In the north coast town of Puerto Plata 
last week, news spread that two former 
Trujillo secret police agents were about 
to flee to Haiti aboard a Dominican 
freighter. Before long an angry crowd had 
gathered at the dock, hurling stones at 
the ship, screaming for the pair to be 
handed over. An army unit arrived, took 
the men from the ship to the local gar- 
rison. The mob followed, still protesting, 
and the soldiers reacted in familiar Do- 
minican fashion—a burst of machine-gun 
fire killed one man and wounded three. 
Next day, in the city of Santiago, another 
crowd shouting “The assassins must be 
punished!” was dispersed by bullets, with 
two wounded. In Santo Domingo, the 
capital, night raiders revenged themselves 
by shooting from speeding cars at police- 
men, killing one and wounding two. 

But no one thought that would be 
revenge enough. 





with sensitive 


DRY SKIN! 


Skin doctors have the answer! 


Two men in five agree: shaving makes 
their skin razor-raw! Skin doctors say, 
your skin can go dry. That means 
those tiny oil glands next to every 
whisker don’t feed enough oil into 
your skin. Without that oil, blades 
scraping skin cause friction that can 
burn, chafe, hurt! Answer: replace 
that skin oil for more shaving comfort! 


2 men in 5 need afta 


Only Afta among all aftershave lo- 
tions offers you its special soothing 
formulation to help replace nature's 
skin-lubrication. Concentrated into 
every drop of Afta are three skin- 
soothing ingredients plus protection 
against infection from shaving nicks 
and cuts. No alcohol in Afta to sting, 
or dry out skin still more. Instead, 
only three soothing wonderdrops of 
Afta a day will help heal razor raw- 
ness, comfort your skin, condition it 
for smoother shaves, protect it against 
irritation from shaving—yes, and from 
sun, wind and weather! 


afta 


and get rid of those shaving irritations! 











PEOPLE 


On the Appian Way the hollow woman 
with one of the world’s most breathtaking 
shells determinedly pursued her whims. 
Rome—and the rest of the world—burned 
with prurient curiosity. Last week, while 
unconcernedly directing her lawyer to 
terminate the services of hangdog Fourth 
Husband Eddie Fisher. Elizabeth Taylor, 
30, tirelessly sought to turn a more pride- 
ful head. Liz’s latest quarry, the Mark 
Antony to her Cleopatra, Richard Burton 
seemed cheerfully prepared to indulge her 
exhibitionistic binges of togetherness on 
the Via Veneto and to relish his odd- 
hour neighborly access to her villa. But 
he was careful to keep the home fires 
burning with a weekend rendezvous in 
Paris with Wife Sybil. As the tasteless, 
tedious charade wore on, even some of 
the professional sensation seekers of the 
press began to feel sated. Rome’s Lo 
Spécchio yawned, “Basta con Liz (Enough 
of Liz), and Milan’s earnest Corriere della 
Sera austerely vowed to “try not to pub- 
lish anything concerning the infernal Eliz- 
abeth for 24 hours.” But with some § 
million already sunk in the seemingly bot- 
tomless Cleopatra, 20th Centu ‘ox had 
scant choice but to try to make a virtue 
of the peccadilloes of its irreplaceable star. 
Where Fox President Spyros Skouras last 
month jetted to Rome in a frantic effort 
to suppress Liz's infatuation for Burton, 
the studio now turned resignedly wry. 
Joining in the tastelessness, Cleopatra 
Director Joseph Mankiewicz, himself an 
often-reported Liz diversion. deadpanned 
‘The real truth is that I am in love with 
Burton and Miss Taylor is the cover-up 
for us.’ Fox flacks, who before the divorce 
announcement were dispensing nothing but 
tender claptrap about the enduring bond 
between Liz and Fisher, were finally dis- 
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GOWNED 


Matchless taste. 


playing more characteristic cinemettle. “A 
little intramural lovemaking.” declared one 
P.R. man cheerily, “never hurt the box 
office.” A lot of people might be waiting 
to see the film; a lot more could hardly 
wait for the script to end. 

Although the fashion trade is grateful 
to Jacqueline Kennedy for doing so much 
for style and business, unrestrained and 
sustained enthusiasm is apparently too 
much to ask of it. Last week a 34-year- 
old Manhattan couturier (among his cli- 
ents: Marilyn Monroe) named John 
Moore rocked a Philadelphia fashion fo- 
rum with the charge that the First Lady's 
frocks are “ill-fitted. Her skirts are much 
too short, her feet are too big for that 
type of shoe, and she has a big face with 
far too much hair.”” By contrast, Moore 


SysiL BurRTON 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. FisHer & Mr. BuRTON 
Tasteless chase. 





went on, Jackie's kid sister, Princess 
Radziwill, 29, was a paragon worthy of 
Seventh Avenue heaven: “Always immac- 
ulate, her clothes hang beautifully. Her 
hair is flatteringly styled for her face 
and her shoes suit her legs.’’ While the 
First Family took the bitter with the sweet 
in decorous silence, Manhattan's Oleg Cas- 
sini, who designs much of Jackie's ward- 
robe and knows how to wield a needle as 
well as the next garment worker, was 
too sickened” to restrain himself blasted 
rising Rival Moore's “bad manners” as 
“a discredit to the industry.” 

About to wind up a two-year retooling 
of their nation’s constitution, Yugoslavia’s 
top jurists thoughtfully wrote in a clause 
decreeing that any elected officials legally 
recognized as “legendary personages of the 
Yugoslav people” could continue in office 
indefinitely without undergoing the incon- 
venience of running for re-election. Sole 
“legendary personage” designated so far 
Yugoslavia’s three-term President, Mar- 
shal Josip Broz Tito, 69. 


After stealing the show with a 45-minute 
extemporaneous speec h at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's 75th anniversary 
ceremonies, the Supreme Court's unflag- 
ging Felix Frankfurter, 79, collapsed at 
his desk from a brief stoppage of blood 
flow to the brain. That night, at George 
Washington University Hospital, the latest 
great dissenter of the U.S. bench was once 
again “quite chipper,” but probably in no 
position to dissent from his doctor's in- 
junction to take a short period of rest. 

Talking as tantalizingly as she has writ- 
ten in a lunch-table interview with a New 
York Herald Tribune critic, Novelist 
(Ship of Fools) Katherine Anne Porter, 
+1, briskly dispatched France’s Jean Paul 
Sartre (“I despise him—first, because of 
his attempt to Germanize French thought 
and, second, because he doesn’t seem to 
know anything about human beings’), 
disposed with equal deadliness of the fa- 
vorite subject matter of Sartre’s alter ego 
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Author Simone de Beauvoir (“Being a 
woman is exciting, and I wouldn't know 
how to be anything else, but I just can’t 
bear to read about it’), and keynoted the 
discourse with a Mexican toast. Her trans- 
lation: “Health and money, more power 
to your elbow, many secret love affairs 
and time to enjoy them.” 

“Who's boss in a concerto—the con- 
ductor or the soloist?” rhetorically de- 
manded the New York Philharmonic’s 
Maestro Leonard Bernstein, 43, in his 
latest outburst of podium pedagogy. An- 
swer: “Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, but almost always the two manage 
to get together”—except in the case that 
prompted Lenny’s musings: the latest 
Philharmonic appearance of intractable 
but talented Pianist Glenn Gould, 20. 
After explaining to the 2,800 in the au- 
dience that he disapproved of Gould’s 
interpretation of Brahms’s D Minor but 
would defend to the death an artist's 
right to experiment, Lenny democratically 
beckoned the intense Canadian to the 
stage. Gould—who considers his pinkies 
too precious for any more effusive greet- 
ing—gratefully touched Bernstein's finger- 
tips and launched into his very special, 
barely audible and snail-like reading of 
the work. Snorted one New York critic 
“All the whole thing proved is that Gould 
is not a good Brahms player, and that we 
might have discovered for ourselves.” 

By a split-level decision, the nation’s 
loftiest heroes got the wall-to-wall car- 
peting pulled out from under them. A 
week after the seven U.S. astronauts re- 
ceived tacit NASA consent to accept fully 
furnished, $24,000 houses as a gift from 
the Houston Home Builders Association, 
Pathfinder John Glenn showed up in 
Washington for what was rumored to 
be White House-inspired reconsideration. 
The result: an announcement that the 
astronauts will pass up the gift houses out 
of a somewhat belated recognition that 
misunderstanding of their motives “would 
undercut the stature of the astronauts 
and of the space program.” 

Having already etched a redoubtable 
academic reputation for his monographs 
on marsupial embryology and anatomy, 


! 
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Australian-born Zoologist Theodore | 


Thomson Flynn, 76, closeted himself at 
the English Channel resort of Hove to 
finish off a book designed to “set the 
record straight” on a more complex mam- 
mal: his late son Errol. While insisting 
that “the Errol the public knew—the 
hard-drinking, hell-raising womanizer— 
was a legend created by himself for pub- 
licity,” the retired Belfast University pro- 
fessor (who recently celebrated his 54th 
wedding anniversary) conceded that his 
boy was not “perfect by any means. But 
neither was he wicked. Not our Errol. 
The point is this: he led the kind of life 
every man secretly longs to lead, but most 
men don’t have the ability or the guts to 
do it ... On the whole, I think he used his 
talents and gifts in the best way he could. 
I was never disappointed in Errol.” 
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These are the 7 best made cars in the world? 
One of them costs only $2250' complete. 


Its name is Peugeot. 


The steel in a Peugeot is .9mm thick. You could overturn the car and remain 
unscathed. Not that we recommend it, but Peugeots at the factory are tested 
this way. Every part in a Peugeot 403 is inspected, nuts and bolts included. 
Every Peugeot made is road-tested. (So is the Rolls-Royce. ) Why? Pride. After 
160 years, this is still a family business. The Peugeots try to make cars as well 
as they can. The oldest car still running in America is an 1891 Peugeot. No one 
knows the life span of a Peugeot 403. 


tr EAST & GULF PORTS/we AST, $2,333/FOR BROCHURE W 


®J0HN R, BOND, PUBLISHER, ROAD & TRACK 


RITE: PEUGEOT, INC., 97-45 QUEENS BLVD., REGO PARK, N.Y. 
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Airports Wherever You Go...Air Service On Your Schedule 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL IN YOUR OWN SWIFT PIPER 


His 3-mile-a-minute Piper Comanche arriving over Stuart, 
Florida, typifies the personal or company-ow ned air- 
plane—so convenient, so fast, so essential for people on the go 
with lots to do and never enough time... for people who just 
prefer travel at their own convenience, on their own schedule. 
Whether your destination’s Stuart, Florida, Stuart, 
Nebraska, or any other point on the map, there’s a convenient 
airport nearby where you can land. You'll be welcome at 
over 6,000 airports—10 times the number served by sche- 
duled transportation. No long ground travel, no lay-overs, 
no connections to make. And for most trips, in your Piper 
you go straight, usually non-stop (up to 1,600 miles), 
on your schedule. 
Thousands upon thousands of business firms and indi- 


You can discover flying for yourself several ways— 

by chartering a plane from your Piper dealer next time you have an 
out-of-the-way place to reach, or a routine trip that calls for long, tiresome driving 
(and your Piper dealer will teach you to fly as you travel). 

Or take a demonstration flight lesson. Or buy a Piper and learn FREE. 


viduals daily enjoy and benefit from the fast, flexible, eco- 
nomical kind of transportation a private plane provides. 
Have you ever thought what this could mean for you?...for 
your business? Once you've made this bright discovery, your 
choice of a Piper will come easy—there’s a ruggedly built, 
practically priced Piper just right for every business or per- 
sonal flying purpose. Two twin-engine executive transports 
—both globally proved—to choose from: the big, new, over 
200 mph, 6-passenger Aztec B, or the popular 4-5 place 
Apache; the incomparable, world-record-holding, 4-place 
Comanche, with your choice of 180 or 250 horsepower; theall- 
new Cherokee, only low cost, 4-place plane with modern low 
wing for better visibility, stability and amazing “air cushioned 
landings”; the compact 2-place Colt, priced at only $4995. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


Just call your Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages), 
or write for 1962 Piper catalog, Dept. 5-T. 
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TELEVISION 
Wasteland Revisited 


One year after he told the National 
Association of Broadcasters that they were 
the overlords of a “vast wasteland,” FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow stood before 
the same group in Chicago last week. “My 
speech last year ran about 6,000 words,” 
he said. “Only two of those words seem 
to have survived. All of you know the 
two words I mean—public interest.” The 
broadcasters chuckled manfully. 

Minow could justifiably take credit that 
his campaign against shoddy, dollar-grub- 
bing television programming had forced 
the TV industry to think a little more 
about its responsibility to its audience. 
News and special-events directors, long 
abused in the board rooms for costing 
money without bringing more in, could 
thank him for the new prestige and new 
power they enjoy within their compa- 
nies. Though he has to make do with 
rhetoric when he cannot compel reform, 
Minow, 36, a onetime law partner of Ad- 
lai Stevenson, has exercised greater in- 
fluence over broadcasting than the FCC 
has ever shown before. 

Cleared Chaos. This time Minow 
turned his attention to radio, a field too 
barren to be called a wasteland. There 
are more than three times as many ra- 
dio stations now, he pointed out, as there 
were at the end of World War II; but 
most of them are run on the cheap, and 
the net result has amounted to air pollu- 
tion. “In too many communities,” said 
Minow, “to twist the radio dial today is 
to be shoved through a bazaar, a clamor- 
ous casbah of pitchmen and commer- 
cials which plead, bleat, pressure, whistle, 
groan and shout. Too many stations have 
turned themselves into publicly franchised 
jukeboxes.” And, unfortunately, “radio 
stations do not fade away, they just 
multiply. 

lo consider everything from a tighten- 
ing of regulations over radio commercials 
to a possible moratorium on licenses for 
new AM stations, he proposed an “in- 
formal, face to face, shirtsleeves work- 
ing conference” between the FCC and 
radio executives. 

Picture Window. Punctuating his mes- 
sage with such quotable slogans as “Man 
does not live by ratings alone” and “Pub- 
lic trusts are not to be sold like sacks of 
potatoes,” Minow also reviewed the com- 
mission's accomplishments in TV during 
his tenure. The FCC has set up an educa- 
tion branch to help the growth of educa- 
tional TV. It is pushing for dozens of 
new channels in the ultra-high frequencies 
to open up competition and hopefully lift 
the general quality of commercial televi- 
sion. Experiments in pay TV have been 
both condoned and conducted. Some 14 
stations have been put on probation be- 
cause of violations of FCC regulations, 
mainly for packing excessive commercials 
around their programs. 

The hapless broadcasters seemed to take 
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FCC CHarrMAN Minow 
This year, the clamorous Casbah. 


it all in with respect if not with enthu- 
siasm. And when Minow’s speech turned 
into a Ciceronian cannonade at the end 
they at least knew from a year’s experi- 
ence that it might prove more than mere 
oratory. “We have much to learn from the 
great American audience,” he told broad- 
casters. “Television spends a great deal of 
time and effort measuring that audience. 
While this has been going on, the audi- 
ence has been taking the measure of tele- 
vision—and I think the audience is ahead 
ol! you For the nation, you are our 
concert hall, our newsroom, our stadium 
our picture window to the world. You 








shape the national conscience, you guide 
our children, and you have it in your 
hands and hearts to shape history. Am I 
guilty of asking too much of broadcasting? 
Or are you guilty of asking too little?” 


Nothing Else Like This 


“Plop fall the plums.” 

Plums fall very rarely in television, but 
last week—with that line from an an- 
cient Chinese poem—a major plum in- 
deed was offered on New York's independ- 
ent WNEW-TV and Washington, D.C.’s 
WTTG-TYV. British Actor Paul Scofield 
(A Man for All Seasons) and his wife 
Actress Joy Parker, read poetry for an 
hour, ranging from Shelley's Ozymandias 
to T. S. Eliot’s Family Reunion, and from 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan to D. H. Law- 
rence’s Bats. 

Full of skill in her own right, Actress 
Parker nonetheless seemed a recent grad- 
uate of an elocution school beside the 
quiet amplitude of her husband, his eyes 
full of disciplined gloom, his interpreta- 
tions matter of fact, going surely but not 
hungrily for the passing ironies, proving 
that there is plain talk in the singing 
poets and essential lyricism in free verse. 

Autonomy. Glowing like a match in 
the TV midnight, the program was the 
first of a ten-part series that will present 
some of the greatest performers ever seen 
on television, Called Festival of Perform- 
ing Arts, it is produced by David Suss- 
kind and James Fleming, paid for by the 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), and planned for 
syndication to TV stations all over the 
country, which will have to find their own 
sponsors. Each program runs an hour—or 
sometimes a bit more if the material re- 
quires the extra time—and only one com- 
mercial interrupts it. This week Concert 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin appears with the 
Budapest String Quartet in an hour of 
Beethoven and Schumann. The cameras 
come down close on Serkin’s surprisingly 
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Paut Scorretp & WIFE 
Glowing like a match in the TV midnight. 
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Vice President of 
Capitol Life Insur- 
ance Co., Denver, 
Colo., J. Reuben 
Darr owns two 
1962 Rambler 
Classies (these are 
his third and fourth 
Ramblers), After coast-to-coast 
vacations in his Ramblers, he writes, 
“There couldn't be a better-per- 
forming car.” Adding: 


“TROUBLE FREE” 
"My wife uses the station 
wagon to haul the children 
to their many activities. 
I bought the sedan to travel 
to and from work as well as 
the airport, because I 
travel to 37 states. I ama 
real Rambler booster. You 
are growing closer to 
complete success in your 
objective—-superior 
craftsmanship and a trouble- 
free car on the road." 


J. Reuben Darr 





Ask any Rambler owner, “Say, how 


do you like your Ramble 
answer will ~ 3 

make 
think 


before buy- 


you 
twice 


ing 
other car. 


any 


Fact is, a re- 





cent survey 

by a major publication shows that 
Rambler leads all cars in owner loy- 
alty. Better find out why at your 


Rambler dealer's today. 
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Want to be your own boss? Over 14,000 ambitious 
men and women hove gone into the coin-operated 
WESTINGHOUSE Loundromat® equipped business 
with the help of ALD, Inc. 
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new coin-operated laundry ond drycleaning stores 
Our local sales representative has a free, fact-filled 
brochure thot could help get you started in this 
spore-time business while you maintain your pres- 
ent position or profession. Call or write today. 
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pudgy fingers and recede into high over- 
head but for the most part they 
keep still and leave the music uncor- 
rupted by jazzy TV techniques. 

Hands off, in fact, has been the produc- 
tion policy from the outset. Both Jersey 
Standard and the producers have guaran- 
teed the performers autonomy and artistic 
freedom: hence they have been able to 
line up the Metropolitan Opera’s George 
London, Violinist Isaac Stern, Guitarist 
Andrés Segovia and Cellist Pablo Casals 
for subsequent concerts. Dorothy Stick- 
ney will do readings from Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. Margaret Leighton will read 
Dorothy Parker: A Telephone Call, Dusk 
Before Fireworks, The Lovely Leave. 
Britain’s Michael Flanders and Donald 
Swann will do the same, somewhat in- 
tellectual variety show they scored with 
on Broadway; Cyril Ritchard (Romulus) 
will appear with Hermione Baddeley in 
something billed as an “intimate revue of 
songs and sketches.” 

Good Business. As Jersey 
Standard is shrewdly buying prestige on 
the cheap. Production costs are minimal. 
\lthough the shows are broadcast in so- 
called prime time, the price is relatively 
low, since they are not on a network. 
The artists, attracted by freedom to do 
what they like, are willing to work for 
less than their usual 
the same sponsor has been inundated with 
complimentary mail while sponsoring cul- 
tural programs the trade considered com 
mercial dogs: The Play of the Week and 
the BBC series of Shakespearean histories 
titled An Age of Kings. “We believe that 
there is a strong demand for such enter- 
tainment Standard Presi- 
dent M. J. Rathbone. “and anything we 
can do to help provide more of it is good 


shots, 


Sponsor 


fees. Twice before 


says Jersey 


business for us. 

Producer Susskind, with his customary 
flair for show-biz type eloquence calls 
Festival of Performing Arts “the begin- 
ning of the Qualitative Revolution.” He 
hopes to see the program extend itself in- 
definitely beyond the originally scheduled 
ten weeks. “We may get more applause 
than we deserve,” says Co-Producer Flem 
ing candidly. Why? “Because there is 
nothing else like this, that’s all.” 


CIRCUSES 
Past Tents 


Last week, just as sure as daffodils, the 
circus opened in Manhattan's Madison 
Square Garden. It was Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey's g2nd spring. The ring- 
master’s “Chil-dren of all ages . . .” in- 





vocation was the same, but it was obvious 
that things had changed. 

Gone is the sawdust; rubber matting is 
much easier to put down and neater to 
take up in the auditoriums where the 
tentless circus now plays. The freaks are 
still there in the sideshow, but it is con- 
sidered discriminatory to call them by 
that name any longer, and the placards 
that identify them are like something out 
of a natural history museum. Gone is the 
little house that caught on fire; gone are 
the Living Statues; gone is the calliope; 





gone is Emmett Kelly, Gargantua, and 
Jo Jo, the Dog-Faced Boy. But gone, 
most of all, is the innocent wonderment 
of the pretelevision era—the squeals of 
delicious terror, the yelps of helpless 
laughter—that used to rock the Big Top 
before Howdy-Doody came on the scene. 

But the circus is still a brave show. 
King Everest slides down a metal slope on 
skis—on his hands. Madame Gena puts a 
ring full of camels through high-stepping 
Bactrian high jinks. Unus performs the 
impossible on one finger atop a light 
globe. Harold Alzana teeters through sev- 
eral near falls on his 4o-ft. high wire. And 
the Zacchinis, their cannon now billed as 





TAMER CURRIE 


Lion 
A neor miss wa 


o wonder. 


‘atomic. are launched in a flash of gun- 
powder into a salety net and “recovered 
in time for the next countdown.” 

Newest star is blonde Evelyn Currie 
20, who is appearing with Ringling Bros. 
for the first time this with her 
“mixed wild animals’’—a cage full of lions 
and tigers whom she wrestles, makes 
jump through flaming hoops, teases, and 
rides bareback around the cage. Three 
years ago Evelyn was mauled by an irate 
lion when she was appearing at a Shriners 
circus in Chattanooga. Many circus people 
wondered if she could ever do the act 
again. Last week, on opening night, she 
had been in the cage only three minutes 
before a lion took a swipe at her. Evelyn, 
armed only with the traditional chair, got 
him under control and finished the act. 
Only when she went back to her dressing 
room beneath the arena did she discover 
that she was bleeding. This did not faze 
the girl who has spent most of her post- 
pubescent years in the lions’ cage. Said 
she; “God, those cats are wonderful. They 
were so good to me tonight.” 


season 
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graphed in Elgin, Scotland, by “21” Brands. Front row (1. to r.): Sandy Allan, Head Maltman; Willie Watson, Cooper llie Turner, Maltman; Bob Gammie, 
Mashman; Jimmy Sim, Tun Room Man; Peter Geddes, Still Man; Robbie Stewart, Still Man; Jack Grant, Maltman, Rear (1. to r.): Willie Craig, Manager; Bob 
Milne, Head Brewer; Jack Sinclair, Asst. Brewer; George Geddes, Head Warehouse Man; Charlie Sinclair, Asst. Warehouse Man; James Anderson, Boiler Man 





14 Scotsmen and what they do 
to make Ballantine’s Sesvteh 


The 14 Scotsmen you see above make a rare Highland ~ Ballantine’s for more than one hundred and thirty years. 
Whisky at a Ballantine’s distillery at Elgin, Scotland, = The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scotch Whisky 
hard by the North Sea. This whisky is just one of should be: never brash or heavy—nor so limply 
the 42 high-grade Scotch Whiskies that are har- Fiala ' light that it merely teases the taste buds. The final 
monized to make Ballantine’s sunny-light flavor. result is Scotch Whisky always good-natured and 
These men possess distilling skills which have been sociably gentle, flaunting its authentic flavor and 
handed down from their forefathers. Each per- quality to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
forms his task with the same patience. pride and few reasons why: The more you know about 


attention to detail that have marked the making of Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. 





BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF » IMPORTED BY 24° Brands, Inc., v.7.c 
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Bigger inside. 


Outside, it | 


It is 











Smaller outside. 


Without playpens, 8 adults fit nicely. cool breeze. gas economy is really something. (About 
(The number of kids that fit has never (Other wagons don't seem to have sun- 25 m.p.g., give or take a mile or two.) 
really been settled.) roofs. Funny thing.) Above all, you'll find that the 

If you're big on sunshine and fresh air, Skiers will appreciate the rear engine's VW Station Wagon is just plain 
the VW's sun-roof will interest you. terrific traction. fun to drive. 


It slides 'way, 'way back and stirs up a Millionaires may not care, but the VW's It handles like a sports bus. 
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Relax with Confidence... Rely on Eastern 


Help yourself to the easiest air travel ever 


Just take a boarding pass and get on the plane. No res- 
ervations are made or needed. That’s how easy it is to 
fly Eastern’s ““Air-Shuttle.” This convenient service has 
been proven by over 750,000 passengers between New 
York—Washington, New York—Boston and Washington- 
Boston. And now, Eastern offers a modified “‘Air-Shuttle” 
service between New York and Miami. 

“Air-Shuttle” isn’t Eastern’s only new idea in air 


travel. Eastern’s “Air-Commuter” schedules offer busi- 
nessmen “‘there today, home tonight” service between 
more than 60 pairs of cities. And for vacationers, there’s 
low-cost “Air-Bus’”® to Florida and Puerto Rico— the 
no-reconfirmation, no-frills service that makes traveling 
easier and saves you money in the bargain. 

No wonder travelers who demand door-to-door con- 
venience and dependability rely on Eastern Air Lines. 


FIRST IN ON-TIME DEPENDABILITY :- EASTERN AIR LINES 
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Party-Line Computers 


For all their forbidding, mechanical 
bulk, the intricate electronic computers 
that control so much of U.S. science and 
industry are often sociable contraptions. 
Like the human beings who built them. 
they occasionally succumb to a compul- 
sive need for communication with others 
of their own kind. Faced with a problem 
that seems too tough to solve, one com- 
puter is perfectly capable of seeking help 
from another. 

Unable to complete its assigned task. a 
small, provincial computer may send an 





ANTENNA 
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KNIFE Epct 

Number 
electronic S O S to a big brother in an- 
other city—provided it has already been 
connected to its collaborator by coaxial 
cable and microwave radio, Computers 
now being set up to keep track of seat 
reservations for U.S. airlines will have to 
chatter with one another day and night. 
Lest the nation’s growing army of me- 
chanical brains eventually crowd the U.S. 
housewife off her familiar telephone cir- 
cuits and run up far too big a bill of their 
own, scientists for International Business 
Machines are already developing a private 
computer-communications system. 

Computer talk can be fed easily into 
the country’s microwave relay system, 
the high, hilltop relay stations that are a 
familiar part of the U.S. landscape. But 
IBM engineers decided not to get into ex- 
pensive competition with the radio and 
r'V programs, the phone calls, and all the 
other electronic chitchat, which now jump 
in short line-of-sight hops from coast to 
coast. Instead, the computer men are mak- 
ing use of a basic but seldom used proper- 
ty of microwaves. 

Remembering that radio waves diffract 
(bend) around obstructions, the IBM en- 
gineers calculated that they could twist 
their transmissions right over the top of 
mountains and other obstructions with- 
out building repeater stations on top. They 
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set up a weak, 15-watt transmitter 45 
miles south of San Jose, Calif., on the 
other side of Loma Prieta, a 3.798-ft. 
peak in the Santa Cruz mountains. Then 
they pointed their transmitters beam of 
1,855-megacycle waves in the general di- 
rection of San Jose. When the beam was 
aimed too high, its waves shot off into 
space; when the beam was too low, its 
waves were lost in the mountainside. But 
when the beam was angled just right, its 
waves hit the upper edge of the mountain 
and a small part of the radio energy was 
diffracted down to a sensitive receiving 
set in San Jose. 

IBM feels sure that a microwave sys- 
tem using bare and costless ridges of land 
instead of expensive repeater stations 
could carry computer chatter all over the 
country. It would probably be too noisy 
to carry human conversation, but unlike 
their creators, computers are not bothered 
by noise on the phone line. 


Sticky Vacuum 

The two pieces of copper clung together 
as if welded—but there was no adhesive 
between them. As they explained how they 
turned the trick. scientists of the National 
Research Corp. gave U.S. technology a 
prac tical and powerful boost into space. 

Metallurgists have long known why 
metals do not bond themselves together 
when they come in contact in the earth's 
atmosphere. Exposed to air, they have al- 
ready become covered with oxide films or 
a thin layer of gas that keeps the metals 
from actually touching. National Research 
scientists were interested in what happens 
when metals touch in the hard vacuum 
high above the earth’s atmosphere. In 
their space simulation chamber they cre- 
ated an almost perfect vacuum (10 
torr®), the same as spacecraft encounter 
500 miles above the earth. In that ultra 
emptiness, surface gases evaporated; oxide 
films cleaned off, did not return. 
And pieces of bare metals that touched 
together “grew” together as if welded. 

National Research scientists have made 
pieces of metal grab each other in a 
vacuum until sometimes the “cold-weld” 
that formed had 95% of the strength of 
solid metal. Steel grabs strongly, and the 
scientists suspect that many other metals 
will do the same. 

One lesson already learned is that mov- 
ing parts of a space vehicle designed to 
work in a vacuum for long periods should 
not have simple metal-to-metal bearings. 
They are likely to jam in cold-welds. This 
may well have happened already; the phe- 
nomenon would explain the misbehavior of 
such moving parts as electrical relays in 
complicated satellites. Ordinary greasy lu- 
bricants do little good; they evaporate 
too quickly. National Research scientists 


once 


have found a few solid materials that 

Scientists measure high vacuum in torrs. One 
torr (named after Italian Scientist Evangelista 
Torricelli, 1608-47. inventor of the mercury 
barometer) is the pressure that will support a 
column of mercury one millimeter high 
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the rich tones of her many languages, the 
beauty of her songs, the cries of her teeming 
marketplaces: capture these forever with the 
NORELCO PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER. Not 
going to Africa? Then preserve the laughter 
and songs of your child's next party, right in 
living room or yard. Record classroom lecture 
or business interview...add sound to movie or 
slide. The Continental ‘100' was created so 
that you may easily record and play back 
living sound anywhere, anytime. It's battery- 
operated and needs no electrical connections 
of any kind. It's self-contained as a watch, 
with its own dynamic microphone, sensitive 
even to distant sound; and wide-range 
speaker,..yet is so light in weight (only 
7 Ibs.) you may carry it comfortably over the 
shoulder like a camera. Simple to operate? 
— push 2 buttons to record, one to play back. 
Provides up to 2 hours of big, clear sound on 
one 4” reel, Faultlessly engineered by famous 
Philips of the Netherlands. 100% transistorized. 
Rugged. Handsome. Constant-speed motor with 
capstan drive. See it now at camera shops, hi-fi 
dealers, leading stores all over the country. 
You'll be surprised at its low price. 
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Noreko' 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. 1, N.Y. 


in Canada and throwghowt the free world, WORELCO is known as ‘the Philips’ 
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can keep metals from sticking together, 
but they are not yet satisfied. They are 
still looking for a reliable way to make 
a long-lasting space bearing. 

The potential problems of metals in 
space are numerous and annoying. But 
the tendency of metals to grab each other 
have advantages too. When space 
are assembled in orbit, say Na- 
tional Research scientists, their joints may 
well be made of metals that cold-weld 
firmly as soon as they touch. 


Mr. Clean 


Scientists at the Sandia Corp. in Albu- 
querque, where nuclear weapons are de- 
signed and assembled, have a passion for 
cleanliness. They have to. As weapons 
components are made smaller and still 
smaller, the presence of a single particle 
of dust can make larger and still larger 
trouble. The strictest housekeeper in all 
Sandia is Texas-born Physicist Willis J. 
Whitfield, creator of the Whitfield Ultra- 
Clean Room. “I thought about dust parti- 
cles,” he says with a slight drawl. “Where 
are these rascals generated? Where do 
they go?” Once he answered his own 
questions Physicist Whitfield decided that 
conventional industrial clean rooms are 
wrong in principle. 

The usual system in clean rooms, which 
are necessary for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of industrial operations, is to keep 
dust particles from being released. Smok- 
ing is forbidden; so are ordinary pencils, 
which give off graphite particles. People 
who work in the clean rooms are “pack- 
aged” in special boots, hoods and cover- 
alls and are vacuum-cleaned before they 
enter. The rooms themselyes are vacu- 
umed continually. But despite all these 
precautions, each cubic foot of their air 
still contains at least 1,000,000 dust par- 
ticles that are .3 microns (.cooo12 in.) 
or larger in diameter. This is a vast im- 
provement over ordinary air, but Whit- 
field was sure he could do better. Aban- 


| doning the idea of keeping dust particles 


from being generated, he decided to re- 
move them as soon as they appear. 
The Whitfield Ultra-Clean Room looks 


like a small metal house trailer without 


wheels. Its floor is metal grating. It is 
lined with stainless steel, and along one 
wall the workbench faces a 4-ft. by 1o-ft. 
bank of “absolute filters” that remove all 
particles above .3 microns from a slow 
stream of air. Most clean rooms use their 
filters simply to clean up incoming air. 
Whitfield’s trick is to make the clean air 
from the filters keep the room clean, It 
flows at 1 m.p.h. (a very faint breeze) 
across the workbench and past the people 
working at it. Workmen can dress in ordi- 
nary clothes and smoke if they desire. 
Dandruff, tobacco smoke, pencil dust and 
any other particles generated are carried 
away by the clean air, whisked down 
through the grating floor, and discharged 
outdoors. Every six seconds the room gets 
a change of ultra-clean air. No particles 
get a chance to circulate, and as a result, 
Physicist Whitfield’s room is at least 
1,000 times as clean as the cleanest of its 
competitors. 








Second Sight 

The heart of the gadget is a TV picture 
tube shrunk to the size of a small flash- 
light. But for the person who straps it on 
his head, the Hughes Aircraft Company's 
“Electrocular” does a giant-sized job: it 
is as efficient as a pair of eyes in the back 
of the skull. A small, semi-transparent 
mirror projects in front of the wearer's 
right eye, reflecting whatever picture the 
TV tube presents. So close to the eye is 
the image that it looms large and clear, 
but Hughes engineers insist that a user 
quickly learns to look right through the 
picture when he wants to, concentrating 
on the natural scene before his eyes. 

TV-addicted schoolboys equipped with 
Electroculars could pore over their home- 
work while one eye kept track of the good 


Pe " 
HuGuHes ELECTROCULAR 
Eyes back of the head. 


guys gunning down the bad guys. 


But 
few, if any kids will get the chance. Elec- 
trocular is meant for more serious sorts 
of second sight, in part because it will be 


so expensive: several thousand dollars for 
the complete outfit, including the camera. 
The picture on its small-mirror screen will 
not ordinarily come from a TV studio but 
from a closed-circuit TV camera that may 
be peering at something near by, around 
the corner, or miles away. The captain of 
an aircraft carrier, for instance, could 
walk the bridge of his ship while simulta- 
neously watching by Electrocular a below- 
decks chart recording the progress of a 
distant air battle. 

Not all uses will be military. The mod- 
ern world is alive with harried men who 
must make some sort of effort to watch 
two things at once. Airplane pilots coming 
in for a landing would be happy to keep 
their eyes on their instruments while still 
scanning the ground ahead. Electrocular, 
say Hughes engineers, will solve their 
problem. It will also help surgeons to go 
about their work even while they are 
watching instruments reporting the sec- 
ond-to-second condition of the patient's 
heart and other vital organs. 
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Let your fingers do the walking! 


Take the trudgery out of shopping. Take a finger-tip trip through the Yellow 
Pages, America’s handy shopping guide. Here’s how to make it work for you. 
Read the ads under the headings you’re interested in... you’ll find useful infor- 
mation on brands, hard-to-find products and services, store locations and hours. 
In fact, you'll find just about everything you need to help you select the dealer 
who has exactly what you want to buy! See how easy and fast it is for you to 
find what you need today. Yes, let your fingers do the walking! 


Shop the Yellow Pages way 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


There’s nothing like a traffic jam to 
send your blood pressure soaring. Espe- 
cially since you rarely find out what’s 
happened up ahead to cause it all. A 
fellow we know, who drives to work 
every day, has put these bumper-to- 
bumper delays to good use. Instead of 
fuming, he catches up on his BUSINESS 
WEEK. He keeps the current issue in 
the glove compartment of his car, Comes 
a tie-up, he simply tucks the magazine 
in the steering wheel and reads away. 
Busy as our management subscribers 
are, they always make the time to read 
Business WEEK—every week. They 
find our business news, ideas, trends 
and advertising vital in helping them 
make policies and purchases for their 
own companies. No wonder independent 
studies show that BusINEss WEEK is 
the most widely-read business magazine 
in America. 


i ot BUSINESS 
You advertise in WEEK 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want 
to influence 
management men 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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RELIGION 





Preparing for One Church 


“Conversations about unity” that 
would bring 19 million American Prot- 
estants into one church together will be 
held this week in Washington among 
leaders of the Methodist. Episcopal, 
United Church of Christ and United Pres- 
byterian churches. Not since Presbyteri- 
an Eugene Carson Blake proposed church 
union from the pulpit of San Francisco's 
Episcopal Grace Cathedral in 1960 have 
churchmen met to discuss the plan’s in- 
tricacies. This week’s meeting is, at best, 
preparatory, but it may chart the course 
toward a Protestant summit conference. 

To many, the most encouraging thing is 
the spirit of the description the prospec- 
tive united church has devised for itself 
—‘catholic, reformed and evangelical.” 
The “catholic” should satisfy high-church 
Episcopalians, “evangelical” should please 
gospel-centered Methodists, and “re- 
formed” will comfort Calvinist Presby- 
terians. Says San Francisco’s Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike, a top supporter of 
the ecumenical movement (though not 
a participant in the Washington talks): 
“The three words represent the best of 
all we have.” 


A Nun's Story 


In a coarse sackcloth robe worn over 
a hairshirt, she sits alone in her stone- 
floored cell. Her food is bread, water, an 
occasional cooked vegetable. Through a 
small grilled window she may look into a 
chapel, and down a narrow passageway 
there is another barred window where she 
takes her daily communion, In the cell is 
a straight chair, a table, a board that 
serves as her bed and a small washroom 
with a cold shower. Not since she closed 
the door behind her 16 years ago has she 
ever left this confined area. 

This austere regime belongs to a 54- 
year-old American woman, one of the 
nuns in the Camaldolese Convent in the 
fashionable Aventine Hill section of 
Rome. Her name is Julia Crotta; to her 
sister nuns, who may now and then hear 
her cough or murmur but never see her, 
she is known as Sister Nazarena. 

A Cheerful Childhood. All the Camal- 
dolese sisters rise at 4 for prayer, ob- 
serve silence for most of the day, abstain 
entirely from meat during Lent and Ad- 
vent. But Sister Nazarena practices a de- 
gree of asceticism that is extraordinary 
even for her order. She is one of the few 
nuns in the world with ecclesiastical per- 
mission to attempt the hermitlike life 
known as reclusion. Her only contacts 
with the outside world are with the priest 
who daily gives her communion and with 
the convent abbess who visits her from 
time to time. This week Sister Nazarena 
and her sister nuns are busy cutting palm 
leaves for the Vatican’s Palm Sunday. It 
is a time of “extra strict silence.” 

Not even her family quite understands 
why Julia Crotta undertook so arduous a 





| vocation. She was born and raised in 


Glastonbury, Conn. Julia, her family re- 
members, was a cheerful, fun-loving girl 
with an aptitude for music. She studied 
violin and theory at the Yale School of 
Music, but left to take a four-year liberal 
arts course at New Haven’s Albertus Mag- 
nus College for women. “She loved life, 





SISTER NAZARENA (AT NEWPORT) 
She loved life, dancing, movies. 


dancing, good movies and good clothes,” 
says a brother-in-law. 

"For All of Us." After college, Julia 
taught violin and piano, worked in Man- 
hattan. She was briefly engaged to marry, 
but broke it off and joined a convent of 
Carmelite nuns in Newport, R.I. The 
Carmelites were not strict enough for her; 
she left the convent and went to Rome, 
where a priest advised her to try the 
Camaldolese. In 1945 her abbess gave 
Sister Nazarena permission to attempt 
reclusion. 

Rome’s Camaldolese sisters make ends 
meet by cooking and scrubbing for a local 
pensione, and laundering altar linens for a 
nearby Benedictine seminary. Sister Naz- 
arena shares in the convent work by 
sewing and cutting the palms; her materi- 
als are delivered to her cell by a nun 
who taps at her door, whispers “Deo 
gratias,” waits long enough for Sister Naz- 
arena to hide in a recess of her cell, then 
sets the cloth or fronds inside the door. 
At night, long after the other nuns have 
retired, she stays awake to pray; in her 
cell she has a “discipline” with the tiny 
whip that certain religious use to scourge 
themselves in mortification. In her soli- 
tary life, Sister Nazarena prays, explains 
one nun, “for you, for me, for all of us.” 
Solitude with her God seems to agree 
with her. “She is the most serene person 
I have ever known,” says her abbess 
Mother Hildegarde. “She is a saint.” 
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MUSIC 





Man of Many Parts 


Midway in Jacques Offenbach’s frothy 
operetta La Perichole, a trapdoor opens 
slowly onstage; from the depths of a sub- 
terranean dungeon emerges a doddering 
old prisoner. He has been digging through 
various walls for twelve years, and now he 
is ready to escape. He lasts no more than 
four minutes onstage before he is forced 
to flee through the trap again. But to Of- 
fenbach fans at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera, the sequence is one of the comic 
highpoints of the evening. The man respon- 
sible: Italian-born Tenor Alessio de Paolis 
(pronounced: Pow-o-lees), 64, who in a 
quarter-century at the Met has sung some 
50 secondary roles and emerged as the 
finest character actor in opera. 

In most of his roles, De Paolis has only 
a few minutes to establish a character. 
But he does so with such skill (and with- 
out exaggerated theatrics) that even fa- 
mous tenors and sopranos find themselves 
in danger of being upstaged in his presence. 
De Paolis seems able to play any role at 
all—Goro, the wizened Japanese match- 
maker of Butterfly; Shuiski, the crafty 
adviser to the Czar in Boris Godunov; 
Spoletta, the evil police agent of Tosca; 
Don Basilio, the fatuous music master of 
Figaro. His palsied Emperor in Turandot 
is one of his most recent and _ brilliant 
successes. In Tales of Hoffmann he has 
four roles (Andres, Cochenille, Pitichinac- 
cio and Frantz) and four rapid-fire make- 
up changes. This week in Boston, where 
he is visiting with the Met, De Paolis is 
scheduled to appear not only as Goro 
and Spoletta but as Alaindoro, the skirt- 
chasing old roué of Bohéme. 

The old actor has little voice left. Long 
ago it developed a natural quaver that 
he has adroitly learned to use for theatri- 
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TENOR DE PAOLIs As 
HorrMANN'S FRANTZ 





PERICHOLE’S PRISONER 
Artful twitches and a natural quaver. 


cal effect. But he more than makes up for 
his vocal defects by embellishing each 
role with small dramatic touches of his 
own—a twitch here, a little shuffle of sur- 
prise there—that bring character to life. 
Son of a well-to-do Roman family, De 
Paolis made his debut as the Duke in 
Rigoletto at Bologna in 1919, later sang 
tenor leads at virtually every major house 
in Europe. But, he says, “I never had a 
large voice; I knew that I could go on 
being a tenor of the second rank forever 
—but suppose I could become the best 
character actor in the world?’’ He made 
the switch in 1932. 

“Nowadays,” he says in his fractured 
English, “you hear a man who sing, a 
woman who sing, but they make nothing 
in the part. When I sing Goro, I stop being 
De Paolis from moment I step into the 
opera house.” 


° 
Composing by Knucklebone 
Manhattan’s Kaufmann Concert Hall, 
where the studious audiences are frequent- 
ly shell-shocked by modern scores, last 
week resounded to the bombastic New 
York premiére of Music Walk with Danc- 
er by avant-garde U.S. Composer John 
Cage. Composer Cage’s electronic night- 
mare lasted ten minutes and required the 
services of Cage himself, Pianist David 
Tudor and Dancer Jill Johnston. Oc- 
casionally reading directions from slips of 
paper, they scurried from one short-wave 
radio to another, twiddling dials and as- 
saulting the audience with a drumfire of 
rattles, bangs, pops and nonsense syllables 
roared into a microphone. Occasionally 
they turned on an electric blender or be- 
labored the piano. Commented the un- 
pleased New York Times: “Mayhem.” 
The confusion onstage was loudly rem- 
iniscent of a 1961 broadcast during which 
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Composer CAGE 
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the BBC startled England with a perform- 
ance of Mobile for Tape and Percussion, 
identified as the work of young, avant- 
garde Polish Composer Piotr Zak (Time, 
Aug. 11). Composer Zak's cacophonous 
creation lasted twelve minutes and left the 
London Times complaining desperately 
“It was certainly difficult to grasp more 
than the music’s broad outlines, partly be- 
cause of the high proportion of unpitched 
sounds and partly because of their ex- 
treme diversity.” 

Zak’s Mobile proved to be the handi- 
work of two pranksters who banged away 
haphazardly at “all the instruments we 
could find” in an effort to discover just 
how much the public would endure. The 
station received not a single complaint. 
Composer Cage, a real person as Zak was 
not, works in much the same way. Before 
Music Walk began, he had no idea how 
it would sound, had determined only that 
it would last ten minutes, involve certain 
props and three performers doing more or 
less as they pleased. It was a prime sample 
of what students of the avant-garde call 
“indeterminate” music, i.e., music that 
is based on almost pure chance. 

Yawns & Sneezes. In Europe, indeter- 
minate music is now all the rage. Some 
composers refer to it in its milder forms 
as “aieatory,” a term based on the Latin 
word “alea” (a game of dice), once 
thought to be derived from the word for 
knucklebone, out of which primitive dice 
were made. Although Composer Cage was 
preaching the aleatory doctrine eleven 
years’ ago (in his /maginary Landscape 
No. 4, he conducted an ensemble that 
played twelve radios simultaneously ), the 
big boom in music-by-chance has come 
only recently; summer festivals at Do- 
naueschingen and Darmstadt perform it 
with enthusiasm. 

One theory behind chance compositions 
is that they make members of the audi- 
ence participants in the music. Modern 
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audiences, points out Italian Composer 
Luciano Berio. too often regard music 
“as escape from reality.” Because aleatory 
music is designed to surprise everybody— 
including the performers and the com- 
poser himself—it “gives doubt to the pub- 
lic.” making the audience “part of the 
composition.” Cage carried this concept 
to its illogical conclusion in his 4 Minutes 
and 33 Seconds, in which a pianist sat 
with a stop watch for four minutes and 
33 seconds without playing a note, while 
the audience provided the “music” in the 
form of coughs. yawns and sneezes. 
Playing the Raisins. No two aleatory 
composers get their random results in 
quite the same way. Cage, who is re- 
garded as particularly ingenious. deter- 
mined the notes for his Wusic for Piano by 
following the pattern of the “imperfec- 
tions in the paper on which the music was 
written.” Germany's Karlheinz Stockhau- 
sen, who is perhaps the most influential of 
Europe's aleatory composers. instructs 
performers to play any portion of his mu- 
sic that their eyes first fall on. His Cyele, 
for one percussionist. has spirally bound 
pages to make it simpler for the performer 
to begin or end wherever he wants, play 
back-to-front. or even turn the score up- 
side down. Pianist David Tudor. leading 
performer of aleatory scores. is so ac- 
customed to their weird notation systems 
that. according to Polish-born Composer 
Roman Haubenstock-Ramati. he can 
“play the raisins in a slice of fruitcake.’ 
The heaviest concentration of aleatory 
composers is in Germany. where—in ad- 
dition to Stockhausen—South Korean 
Composer Nam June Paik (Homage to 
John Cage). and the German Hans Otte 
(Tropism 1, 17) and Austrian Friedrich 
Cerha (. Movements) all preach the gospel 
of chance. France has Greek-born Com- 
poser Iannis Xenakis and Italy Composer 
Sylvano Bussotti. who has written, among 
other things. a piano piece in which the 
keys are to be touched but not depressed. 
The word has even spread to Eastern Eu- 
rope, where some real live Polish compos- 
ers named Witold Lutoslawski and Wlod- 
zimierz Kotonski produced chance pieces 
for last fall's Warsaw festival. 
Although more young composers join 
the aleatory ranks every year. most critics 
denounce the movement as fraudulent, or 
misguided, or both, Staying one step ahead 
of his critics. Senior Statesman Cage is 
already proclaiming aleatory music passé 
he prefers to think that his own brand 
of “indeterminacy” is the ultimate in 
pure chance. But he will have to go some 
to surpass English Composer Cornelius 
Cardew, 26, who in his Octet ’61 for Jas- 
per Johns* includes a vague injunction 
to “Do something completely different 
or Argentine-born Mauricio Kagel, 30 
who in his Sonant, made himself obsolete. 
His opening advice to performers: “The 
player may mimic his part. or rebel 
against it entirely.” Happy to oblige. 


An American painter with a certain avant 
garde reputation for his repetitious painting of 
three subjects: targets. arabic numerals and 
the American flag 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 

Living It Up 

By general consent, Manhattan is the 
U.S.’s cultural capital, the greatest con- 
centration of taste and wealth in the na- 
tion. But only 3.000 people have homes 
there. The rest live in apartments. 

Manhattanites are cliffdwellers by 
choice as well as Somehow. 
apartment living best expresses the basic 
personality—and impersonality—of the 
city. Its inhabitants are the young on the 
way up, the successful who were born 
somewhere else. the uncertain. the transi- 
tory, and the ambitious who are aware 


necessity. 


. 


Street stores and Third Avenue back- 
waters. Probably only in Manhattan can a 
decorator find a Gobelin tapestry, an Early 
American sideboard or a Mies van der 
Rohe steel chair within a few blocks. 
Furthermore, since an apartment is an 
adjustable part of a huge, self-supporting 
structure, the enterprising designer or 
owner can often tear out partitions and 
rearrange walls with a freedom that any- 
where else would bring the house down on 
his head. 

Apartments came early to Manhattan, 
In 1869. Rutherford Stuyvesant built the 
first—a thick-walled. five-story _ brick 
building on East 18th Street. He called it 
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that further success (or new failure) may 
dictate a sudden change in their whole 
way of life. For the rich (who generally 
have several other places elsewhere), an 
apartment is a kind of permanently rented 
hotel suite. For seekers of anonymity or 
those who merely hope to be rich, the 
city apartment is a springboard, a 
stopping-off place that can be left with- 
out regret or nostalgia on the way to a 
better spot. It is ideal for those who value 
convenience and mobility 
(their roots are generally back in Indiana 
or in the suburbs), for people who are 
eternally on the edge of their chairs, ready 
to leave for Europe or the Caribbean or to 
take over the West Coast office at an 
executive's whim. 

The Treasure Trove. Being New York- 
ers, they are also self-consciously taste- 
makers. Where money is no object, the 
lady of the house can call on the nation’s 
most expensively enterprising decorators, 
who in turn have at hand a huge treasure 
trove of materials, antiques, furniture an- 
cient and modern in Manhattan's 57th 
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MANHATTAN’S First APARTMENT HOUSE (BUILT 1869) 
In French flats, the dice rolled silently. 


F THE NEW YORM HISTORICAL ery 


Stuyvesant Apartments, but most other 
people dubbed it Stuyvesant’s Folly. Still, 
these “French flats,” patterned after Pa- 
risian apartments of the day, right down 
to the watchful concierge, caught on fast. 
Until the day it was torn down a few years 
ago. the building never had a vacancy. 
Moreover, it set the pattern. As the resi- 
dential section of the city crept uptown, 
fashionable New Yorkers moved in ever- 
growing numbers into the massive and 
ornate variants of Stuyvesant’s Folly that 
rose along Park and Fifth Avenues. They 
were solidly built, with high-ceilinged, 
spacious rooms. 

As the island filled up with apartment 
buildings. house building declined. and has 
now all but ceased. There have been only 
eight new houses built in all Manhattan 
since the end of World War II. Today 
Manhattan is in the midst of the biggest 
apartment-building boom in its history. 
But high prices since the war have tempt- 
builders into cutting corners 
cramping spaces, and scanting on wall 
thicknesses. Says Architect Bernard Guen- 
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ther: “Nowadays, when the fellow up- 
stairs rolls a pair of dice, you can tell 
when they come up seven.” Ceilings are 
now a standard and skimpy eight feet. 
and it is a rare apartment that has a 
working fireplace. Complains Decorator 
Elizabeth Draper: “The rooms are so neu- 
tral; they have no moldings or cornices, 
no ‘eyebrows.’ no character.” Echoes De- 
signer T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings: ‘Apart 
from their shabbiness, the interior spaces 
are so ignoble. The ceilings are too low 
the areas are just not worthy!” 

The grand old apartments are still per- 
haps the city’s best, still command tower- 
ing prices (the remaining rentals along 
Park and Fifth Avenues run as high as 
$1,500 per room per year, and co-ops sell 
for as much as $250,000). A few of the 
postwar generation of apartments are at 
least cleanly designed. The energetic oc- 
cupants. with ingenuity, enterprise and 
money, can make these filing-cabinet 
spaces spectacular, impressive, or merely 
comfortable, according to the owner's par- 
ticular taste, income or inclination. 

Venice on the East River. “Today's 
rooms,” says Mrs. H.J. Heinz II, wife of 
the 57-varieties man. “are either so slickly 
modern that one becomes Mrs. Plastic or 
so ornate that one is Madame Ormolulu. 
I prefer to have something that will last.” 
To restyle part of their eleven-room tri- 
plex co-op on the East River at 52nd 
Street, the Heinzes brought in Jansen 
Inc,, international decorators. Drue Heinz 
used mostly classic French furniture but 
aimed at a Venetian effect. The high ceil- 
ing had been strung with beams. They 
were ripped out. and the walls were “pa- 
pered™ in green velvet to show off the 
Heinzes’ big collection of modern French 








paintings. “By doing the room in velvet. 
says Mrs. Heinz, “we've assured ourselves 
that it will age well; as the velvet gets 
shabby, it will look better. 

Intimacy & Nice Things. Another East 
Side co-op (1 Sutton Place South) in 
which Jansen has had a hand belongs to 
Winston Frederick Churchill Guest, an 
heir to the Phipps steel money, and his 
wife Lucy ("C.Z."). Boston-born “C.Z." 
was a Ziegfeld girl and artist’s model for 
Diego Rivera before she settled down as 
one of New York’s more active society 
matrons. The Guests have homes in Palm 
Beach and Roslyn, L.I., and rent a “hunt- 
ing box” in Virginia, have turned their 
Manhattan apartment into a 
for their English and French antiques and 
porcelains. To bring intimacy to the big 
high-ceilinged living room, they divided 
it into three distinctive furniture group- 
ings. “I wanted it comfortable.” 
C.Z.. “so guests don’t feel that the room 
is a museum. It should be cozy and at- 
tractive; that’s the charm of having nice 
things. But people should be able to relax 
and feel at ease.” 

Fantasia. Movie Producer Sam Spiegel 
hired Architect Edward Stone (Tint 
cover, March 31, 1958) to build a glossy 
Park Avenue duplex penthouse. With the 
help of his wife Maria, Stone turned the 
place into a never-never land of white 
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PRODUCER’S PENTHOUSE stars Holly- Stone, whose trademark is lacy grillwork. 
wood’s Sam (Sudde Last Summer) Spie- Spanish Renaissance chairs adorn marble- 
by Architect Edward D. floored poker players’ corner facing terrace. 
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marble, pink silk. Turkish lamps and oth- 
er assorted fixtures of Cinemascopic pro- 
portions, The sunken marble tub is mere- 
ly outsize; the master’s bed looks roughly 
like a polo field covered in cardinal red 
velvet. Like all dedicated cinemagnates. 
Spiegel has his own home-projection fa- 
cilities. The wide screen is hidden behind 
curtains. When he wants to put on a pri- 
vate screening, Spiegel presses a button 
and two paintings—a Rouault and a Pi- 
casso—slide aside to reveal the projec- 
tionist’s peepholes. 

Back at the Ranch. The West Side 
apartment of Textile Manufacturer Ben- 
jamin Heller strikes some as an art 
gallery with a bed. Huge paintings by 
Pollock. Rothko, Newman and other ab- 
stractionists, as well as Greek and African 
sculptures and pre-Columbian potteries, 
loom everywhere—in the living room and 
kitchen, bedroom and bathroom. Because 
action painters feel a compulsion to paint 
big. Heller kept the apartment free of 
cornices, architectural decoration and or- 
namental bric-a-brac whose fussy detail 
would clash with the large-scale paintings. 
But, insists Collector Heller. “the idea 
that our apartment was built around an 
art gallery is a total misconception. It is 
a home, and paintings look best in a 
home. We were solely interested in cre- 
ating an atmosphere in which art would 
look best.” The living room was “some- 
what of a problem. You can't sit along a 
wall and enjoy art.” So the modern 
clean-lined furniture was grouped in the 
center, affording views all around. Says 
Heller: “We think of our apartment as 
a ranch-home on the tenth floor. 

Picasso on Park Avenue. The Heller 
solution was, in effect, to let the paintings 
take over the apartment. Victor Ganz 
manufacturer of costume jewelry found 
a different answer for his 13-room Park 
Avenue apartment. The Ganzes own 
Americas biggest private collection of 
Picassos, and called in Designer Robs- 
john-Gibbings to find a way to keep the 
Picassos lrom overpowering the rooms. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings and Mrs. Ganz se- 
lected massive pieces of authentic Italian 
Renaissance and Spanish Gothic furni- 
ture, mixed them with 17th century Eng- 
lish chairs, created a remarkably effective 
multi-century effect that recognizes Pi- 
casso’s presence but does not succumb to 
him altogether. 

A Matter of Esthetics. On a more 
modest scale, Architect Gordon Bunshaft 
chief designer for Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. also had a problem with paint- 
ings. His were Picasso, Mird. Modigliani 
Dubuffet, and they all had to be fitted 
into his five-room rental apartment on 
East 66th Street. He chose “neutral” fur- 
nishings “to let the paintings do the color- 
ing.” To create more space, Bunshaft re- 
moved a wall separating the entranceway 
irom the dining area. His TV set is placed 
behind a sliding Dubuftet. and from be- 
hind a Miré comes the sound of his 
hi-fi speaker. By using stainless steel, 
Formica and marble, and by keeping the 
place uncluttered. Mrs. Bunshaft cuts 
cleaning chores to a minimum. 
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Game Rooms. Financier J. Daniel 
Weitzman started out with an eight-room, 
three-bath East Side co-op penthouse, 
and ended with three baths, four rooms 
and a striking living room that plays 
“background music to the view” of the 
East River and the United Nations build- 
ings. The designer, Architect Paul Lester 
Wiener ripped out walls to forge the 
big living room out of four of the original 
rooms, then used the space to set up a 
“game™ of varying planes and forms and 
colors—purples, magentas, blues and 
greens. To bring the outside in, Wiener 
installed a pebble garden and a_ black 
marble shaft that echoes the shape of the 
U.N, headquarters. To hold the Weitzman 
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Decorator WILLIAM PAHLMANN 
On the way up, a bedroom tent. 


collection of heavy. 3 ooo-vear-old Egyp- 
tian stone fragments, he anchored a divid- 
ing wall in concrete. 

Clasped Hands & Needlepoint. In the 
penthouse in the same East River building 
where the Jack Heinzes live, the elevator 
button is imbedded in a pair of carved 
clasped hands. The penthouse apartment 
belongs to Actress Maary martin and her 
Manager-Husband Richard Halliday, for 
whom the clasped-hands motif recalls 
their courtship days. Placed here and 
there in the apartment are hands of brass 
porcelain, ivory and onyx; the theme is 
even repeated on the stationery of Halli- 
day's Halmar Productions, Inc. Decorat- 
ed chiefly by the Hallidays themselves, 
the seven-room duplex is hung with paint- 
ings by Mary Martin and such friends as 
Noel Coward. Beatrice Lillie and Janet 
Gaynor. is furnished more for comfort 
than for show, Highlights: a needlepoint 
rug, made during backstage waits by 
Mary in her South Pacific days, a shower 
with mirrored walls, an enclosed, almost 
closeted antique bed, which the maid 
found uncommonly hard to make up until 
she hit on the ideal solution. Says the 
enterprising maid: “I get into it.” 





Country Place. David Kapp, president 
of Kapp Records. was a longtime subur- 
banite, and in giving up commuting, was 
a little uneasy about the austerities of 
vertical living in the city. So the Kapps 
commissioned Decorator Melanie Kahane 
to build some homey warmth into their 
new six-room co-op penthouse on East 
57th Street. To avoid “the sterility ot 
the average co-op.” says Melanie. “I tried 
to suggest a country place in the city. By 
that I don’t mean a fireplace with a spin 
ning wheel in front of it. It’s more a mat- 
ter of creating an architecture which gives 
the impression of a home.” One homey 
touch; Carolina pine paneling. scorched 
with a blowtorch, in the library. 

Self-Help. Singer Pat Suzuki and her 
husband, Fashion Photographer Mark 
Shaw. decorated their own 5}4-room rental 
apartment on East 30th Street in Kips 
Bay. one of Manhattan's better-designed 
(by I.M. Pei) new buildings. Side by side 
with antiques that they picked up on for- 
eign travels. the couple have put such 
odds and ends as a polar-bear rug, a $10 
coffee table and a butcher's table (in the 
dining room). To help soften the chilling 
effect of a lot of glass. including Shaw's 
mercury glass collection, Pat Suzuki intro- 
duced warm fabric colors, contemporary 
Spanish chests and floor pillows, and 
picked up a few Japanese items, ¢.g. 
candlesticks. Says she: “They were proba- 
bly cheaper at Lord & Taylor's than we 
could have gotten them for in Japan. 

The Built-In Look. The problem for 
Author-Editor (Doubleday) Margaret 
Cousins was how to set up a four-room 
apartment on East 63rd Street in such a 
way that she could live with her multituc 
of books and some favorite furnishings 
saved from the big Westchester hom 
that she sold. Decorator William Pahl 
mann (see below) built storage walls 
wherever he could find the space. gave 
the study-guest-room the famous Pah 
mann tent treatment: the walls are cov- 
ered with striped mustard-and-red cotton 
which winds around to the window wall 
and folds into drapery, while the ceiling 
is covered with a light blue fabric and a 
scalloped border at the top. 

Paradise of Color. Decorator Pahlmann 
describes his own place as a “paradise of 
color.” Currently under sublease to J. 
Davis Danforth, a vice president of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co.. Pahlmann’s nine-room 
apartmvat on Park Avenue is filled with 
items and ideas that could furnish a mu- 
seum twice its size. He designed his own 
V'Soske area rug, has mixed Louis X\ 
and XVI, 17th century English, 18th 
century Genoese and Venetian, Chinese 
tea paper, Portuguese rag rug. In Pahl- 
mann’s favorite manner, one small bed- 
room is tented with cotton in blue. red 
and gold stripes. The library has a door 
concealed by bookshelves, that leads di- 
rectly into this bedroom. The master bed- 
room, whose ceiling is overlaid with the 
Chinese tea paper, has a bedspread made 
from a Greek rug, and a headboard up- 
holstered in mustard-colored leather. 

It takes a heap of fussin’ to make an 
apartment a home. 
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Jones v. CHAMBERLAIN 


LoscuTOFF v. RODGERS 


RUSSELL v. RODGERS 
And no longer subtle. 
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Early Odds 


Like just about every other ball fan in 
the U.S. the odds makers of Las Vegas 
looked ahead across the lohg summer this 
week and decided just how the major- 
league pennant races might wind up. The 
big surprise was that the Nevada smart 
money picked the Cincinnati Reds for 
fifth place in the National League, one 
of the most embarrassing ratings ever 
given a previous year’s pennant winner. 
The pre-season odds 


National League 
Los Angeles 2-1 
Milwaukee 9-2 
San Francisco 9-2 
St. Louis 6-1 
Cincinnati 8-1 
Pittsburgh 20-1 
All others 250-1 


Still at It 


They began even before the summer 
ended; they dribbled their way all through 
the winter, and last week, as spring came 
north once more, they were still at it. The 
oversized pros of the National Basketball 
Association were playing overtime,as they 
went through the motions of a champion- 
ship playoff that may well run on almost 
till Easter. Months ago, the long schedule 
made clear that the Boston Celtics are 
easily the class of the league (Time, Dec. 
22), the best at the game’s swift art of 
dunking baskets while elbows dig and feet 
flail and the referee’s whistle skirls its 
endless interruptions. 

But last week, as the Celtics beat back 
the Philadelphia Warriors in the Eastern 
Division playoff, and the Los Angeles 
Lakers toppled the Detroit Pistons in the 
Western Division, even the pros seemed 
a little tired of it all. Contact on the 
court came often and carelessly; the fouls 
were no longer subtle. In one game, the 
Celtics’ defensive specialist Bill Russell 
seemed determined to stomp the opposi- 
tion down (see cut). Pile-ups under the 
basket were alive with flying elbows. Tem- 
pers flared, and the Celtics’ Sam Jones 
(6 ft. 4 in.) picked up a photographer's 
stool to threaten the Warriors’ giant Wilt 
Chamberlain (7 ft. 2 in.). Boston's Carl 
Braun and Philadelphia's Guy Rodgers 
squared off in a brief scrap that brought 
hundreds of spectators onto the floor. 
Once that was over, Rodgers picked a 
new target: Jim Loscutoff, one of the 
burliest Celtics of all. Fist fights started 
so often that the league's roly-poly Presi- 
dent Maurice Podoloff slapped fines on 
five players. 

And there is still more basketball to 
come. The N.B.A. playoffs can conceiva- 
bly add up to a total of 31 games (includ- 
ing semifinals and finals in East and West, 
plus a championship series). But though 
the players may be bored, their ribs ach- 
ing, their elbows skinned and their noses 
bloody, they are not likely to squawk too 
loudly. Their combined payoff from the 
playoffs will total $125,000. 


American League 
New York 1-3 
Detroit 6-1 
Baltimore 10-1 
Cleveland 20-1 
Chicago 20-1 
Minnesota 50-1 
All others 150-1 


Ahead of the Field 


He got to the top when the game was 
really rough—when thoroughbred horse 
racing was a contest between swift mounts 
and mean jocks, when it was standard 
practice to slash at another rider with a 
whip, to grab the bridle of an opposing 
horse, to lock legs with a boy who was 
bringing his mount past in close quarters. 
But even as sharp stewards and sharper- 
eyed film patrol cameras taught racing to 
mind its manners, Jockey Edward George 
Arcaro learned to mind his manners, 
too. Either way—playing it rough or 
smooth—Eddie had more than enough 





ARCARO ON A WINNER 
Boos were a compliment. 


skill to stay in front. Last week, when he 
finally decided to retire at 46, Eddie 
Arcaro was still a long length ahead of the 
field. In 31 years hunched over the shoul- 
ders of America’s finest thoroughbreds, he 
had brought home $30,039,543 in prize 
money—more cash than has ever been 
won by any jockey in history. 

Aboard Whirlaway and Citation, Ar- 
caro became the only jockey to win rac- 
ing’s famed Triple Crown* twice. He was 
a record five-time winner of the Derby. 
He posted six victories in the Preakness 
and six in the Belmont Stakes, for an- 
other pair of records. Last year Arcaro rode 
Kelso, one of the greatest racers ever, to 
a Horse of the Year title, winning 
seven victories in nine starts to collect 
$425,565. 

A Coiled Mind. On a horse, Jockey 
Arcaro was all coiled mind and muscle. 
Yet somehow he managed to look ill at 
ease. His long Cyrano nose protruded 
beyond his cap and goggles, as he rode 


The Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and 
the Belmont 
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in “ace-deuce” fashion with his right 
stirrup two inches higher than the left. He 
carried on a running conversation with all 
his mounts, his voice and spurs and whip 
speaking urgently but never harshly. He 
had a theory that it was almost always 
better to dangle a whip menacingly in 
front of a horse’s nose than to slash 
heavily at the animal's flank. 

He collected his first Derby victory in 
1938 on Lawrin, a 9-1 shot that Trainer 
Ben Jones thought almost too unsound to 
train. His second Derby victory was on 
Whirlaway in 1941. a chestnut colt that 
for all its speed, had trouble taking a turn. 
Arcaro solved the problem by giving 
Whirlaway a long rein. And Trainer Jones 
helped out on Derby Day by cutting away 
the left cup of the colt’s blinkers. The 
plan was to give Whirlaway full vision in 
his left eye so that he would naturally 
tend to follow the rail on turns. Recalls 
Eddie: “I thought to myself that this was 
a hell of a time to be experimenting. But 
it worked. We won by eight lengths, and 
Whirlaway still holds the track and Derby 
record.’ 

The Big Money. Minor races and 
purses never excited Arcaro much 
(“Cheap horses don’t need management 
they just run’). As a strategist, he was at 
his incomparable best when going for the 
big money in big-stakes races and high- 
priced handicaps. 

As a fierce competitor, Arcaro was 
never willing to concede a foot of space on 
the rail; the rider who made it tough for 
Eddie in a tight race learned quickly how 
tough racing could really be. At Aqueduct 
one afternoon in 1942. as the field scram- 
bled for position Arcaro was almost 
knocked out of his saddle by rough-riding 
Jockey Vince Nodarse. Enraged, Arcaro 
forgot about winning. took off after No- 
darse, almost bounced him over a fence 
into the infield. “I'd have killed the son- 
of-a-bitch if I could.” Eddie told the 
stewards later, and the stunt cost him a 
one-year suspension. “Even now \r- 
caro says, “if it wasn't for the film patrol 
that takes movies of every foot of every 
race, and for the jobs the stewards and 
patrol judges do, you could start out with 
20 jocks and at the end of three months of 
racing there'd be only one left. 

On the track. Arcaro collected as many 
bumps as he handed out. He was seriously 
injured in 1933. almost broke his neck 
three years ago in a bad spill at Belmont. 
But he always returned to the saddle. 
Looking back, Eddie is inclined to agree 
that his greatest race was when he rode 
Nashua to triumph over Swaps in a 
$100,000 grudge match in 1955. Arcaro 
insists that he will not miss the job of 
jockeying. “Riding.” he says, “had gotten 
to be a chore.” But he is frank to say he 
will miss the boos of the railbirds. That 
raucous sound was a special compliment. 
It meant that the two-buck bettors always 
expected Eddie to win—even if he was 
riding a mule. It was abundantly clear 
that they put their money on him, not his 
mount, and sometimes, it seemed, they 
were disappointed if he did not dismount 
and carry his horse home first. 
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BREAK TIME AT JACK DANIEL’S 


often means a round of stories by our old hands 


who can remember Mr. Jack himself. 


Our older men are proud that they remember 
Jack Daniel and that they learned their jobs 
from his nephew, Lem Motlow. So it’s 
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no wonder they take every chance to tell 
the younger generations about those days 
and the changes time has brought. But one 
thing has never changed: the way we make 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey and smooth it out 
with Charcoal Mellowing. You can be 


sure our old-timers take care of that. 
©1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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“It doesn’t take all that running,” 
said Alice, “just to keep in the same 
place.’’ You simply sit comfortably 
and this Delta Jet brings all the 
scenery to you. And helpful stew- 
ardesses bring all the service for 
which Delta is famed. 





General Offices: 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Fat Cat, Thin Margin 


Ever since 1896, when the late Adolph 
S. Ochs bought a decrepit Manhattan 
daily named the New York Times for 
$75,000, the paper has turned a profit 
every year, though not what one might 
expect from the fattest, most prestigious 
newspaper in the land. Sometimes the 
paper's profit margin has been paper thin: 
as little as $61,000 in 1954—on a gross 
income of $1,232,000. Last week Pub- 
lisher Orvil E. Dryfoos issued the Times’s 
1961 annual report. As daily circulation 
rose to a record 713.514 and Sunday cir- 
culation to a record 1,384,200, the Times 
sold $1oo million worth of ads. On gross 
revenues of $117 million, reported Dry- 
foos, the Times netted $587.986 after 
taxes. This was a gain of nearly $250,000 
over 1960. But as usual, the major share 
of the total profit ($2,212,709) reported 
by the New York Times Co. came from a 
Canadian paper mill in which the Times 
holds a 42% interest. It still seems to pay 
better to turn out blank paper than to 
have the wit to say something on it. 


Barbed Pity 


rhe press’s unlove affair with Richard 
M. Nixon is longstanding. In the 
presidential campaign, it could almost be 
measured in the air, like humidity. It was 
not just that most of the reporters travel- 
ing with him were Democrats (as most of 
their publishers were Republicans). There 
were also marked differences in atmos- 
phere in the two candidates’ camps that 
made for subtle influences in reporting 
Kennedy and his advisers were available 
and affable; Nixon seemed suspicious of 
the press during the campaign and was 
often reclusive. 

This year, as he hit the political come- 
back trail, an early aspirant to the gov- 
ernorship of California, Dick Nixon set 
out to patch his relations with the press 
He smiled as readily at reporters as he did 
at supermarket crowds. An aide carefully 
took pictures of him clasping the hands of 
assorted reporters and sent each auto- 
graphed copies. When Nixon's book, Six 
Crises, was published, the candidate sent 
inscribed volumes to political reporters 
all over the state. 

All started promisingly, but reporters 
remained distant, unfriendly, aloof. To 
hear them tell it, Nixon was soon slipping 
badly. Though all over California Nixon 
was getting good crowds, flocking to shake 
hands with him and applaud the distin- 
guished native son, the latest California 
poll seemed to bear out the reporters’ 
suspicions. The new Mervin Field poll 
shows Democrat Pat Brown for the first 
time ahead, 45% to 42%, with 13°% un- 
decided (in the last count, in February, 
Nixon led 47% to 45%). 

Doubt & Triumph. Nixon’s book, so 
patently timed to help with his come- 
back, was also running into heavy going. 
First there had been the dustup over the 
book’s accusation (denied by the CIA) 


1960 


that Candidate Kennedy had been told 
about the Cuban invasion plan and adopt- 
ed it as his own. This, said Nixon, forced 
him to oppose an invasion plan, even 
though he favored it (Tre. March 30). 
The Scripps-Howard New York World- 
Telegram, a staunch 1960 supporter of 
Nixon, commented dryly: “One especially 
wonders how he'd have explained him- 
self if he had been elected President— 
committed and willing to execute the 
Cuba plan that he had denounced as ‘dan- 
gerously irresponsible.’ 

Last week the left-wing Nation trium- 
phantly flushed another controversy from 





CAMPAIGNER NIXON 
The copies came autographed. 


Nixon’s book. “Richard M. Nixon,” it 
said, “has just kicked a large hole in his— 
and the Government’s—case against Alger 
Hiss.’ The hole: Nixon's statement that 
FBI agents in December 1948 had found 
the old Woodstock typewriter that was 
instrumental in establishing Hiss’s guilt. 
Nixon's statement contradicted the FBI's 
sworn testimony during the trial that the 
typewriter (later produced by the de- 
fense) had never been in FBI hands. 
When this was pointed out, Nixon blamed 
his error on a researcher. 

"Echo of the Past.’ Then came the 
headlines over Nixon's “carpetbagger’’ 
cries at Jack Kennedy when the President 
flew in to California to make a non- 
political speech. The Los Angeles Times, 
once as loyal a Nixonite as Pat Nixon 
herself, frowned disapprovingly. Wrote 
James Bassett, the Times's political ana- 
lyst—and Nixon’s chief press officer in 
1956: “Nixon’s mistake lay in the timing 
of his remarks. President Kennedy very 
definitely was in California on high-plane, 
nonpolitical business.” 

By now, though the election is. still 
seven months away, much of the press is 
already talking of Nixon as a potential 
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loser. Columnist Marquis Childs of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently com- 
pared Nixon to Thomas E. Dewey as a 
man with a losing habit. 

Sighting-in on Nixon seemed so simple 
that some of the newsmen’s barbs were 
tipped not with poison but with pity. 
“Everything he says or does these days 
seems to go wrong,’ wrote the New 
York Times’s Washington Bureau Chief 
James Reston from San Francisco last 
week. “The harder he runs, the more he 
stumbles. Even in his home state after 
all these years, he seems trapped by that 
old familiar but vague charge that ‘there 
is something about him that troubles me.’ 
One hears it all again, like the echo of the 
past in a tragic play.” 


New Cop on the Beat 


American journalism does not possess 
any agency to guard its standards and su- 
pervise its practitioners. A newspaper pub- 
lisher can give criminal advice, lie to the 
public, poison its intelligence without be- 
ing held accountable for his conduct. 

Political Scientist Leo C. Rosten’s com- 
ments in his 1937 book, The Washington 
Correspondents, are as applicable today 
as they were 25 years ago. Few policemen 
patrol the U.S. journalism beat. Last 
week in Manhattan, journalism’s under- 
manned police force got a new recruit. 
Its name: the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view, a quarterly devoted exclusively to 
criticism of the nation’s press, and prom- 
ising to “deal forthrightly with what it 
finds to be deficient or irresponsible and 
to salute what it finds to be responsible, 
fair and professional.” 

The newcomer sounds off in various 
voices, on a scale ranging from James 
Thurber’s dry comment on newspapers 
tendency to merge (“One day there is 
going to be just one newspaper and the 
whole front page will have to be devoted 
to the name”) to an exhaustive reprise 
of the recent press row over Merriam- 
Webster's new dictionary (which gives re- 
spectability to such vulgarisms as “‘ain't’’). 
Though too large a share of Review's con- 
tents is either borrowed or dusty, it is 
livened by some fresh studies of the jour- 
nalistic scene. A quarter-century after 
Rosten, William L. Rivers, a professor of 
journalism at the University of Texas 
takes another look at the Washington 
press corps, finds its members better paid, 
better educated—and better equipped to 
resist the narrow mandates of their edi- 
tors: “Of all the changes, none is more 
significant than a new sense of freedom 
from the prejudices of the home office.” 

Strangely, the Review itself seems un- 
willing to be unequivocal in its critical 
columns. After examining Dow-Jones’s 
disappointing new weekly newspaper, the 
National Observer, the Review ticks off 
numerous flaws (“unbelievably prolix . . . 
cluttered . . . fillers of trifling import’) 
then warmly salutes the new paper: “De- 
serving of congratulations all around.” In 
the same spirit of charity, it finds the San 
Francisco Chronicle “the big-city newspa- 
per of the future,” then adds: “It just 
doesn’t print much news.’ 
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Squeeze in New Orleans 


“God demands segregation,” says New 
Orleans’ Mrs. B. J. Gaillot Jr..  presi- 
dent of segregationist Save Our Nation 
Inc. She is a Roman Catholic, and when 
Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel, 85 
ordered full New Or- 
leans parochial schools for next fall, Mrs. 
Gaillot responded with picketing and 
loud protest. She was not alone. Leander 
Perez, influential political boss of Plaque- 
Parish and Catholic, sug 
gested reprisals against the clergy: “Cut 
off their water. Quit giving them money 
to feed their fat And _ State 
Representative Rodney Buras of New Or- 
leans proclaimed that he would fight Arch- 
Rummel’s demand for 
gation “even to the 
excommunicated.” 

Last week the archbishop 
some of his loudest parishioners with firm 
letters of “paternal admonition.” The let- 
ter to Mrs. Gaillot, mother of two chil- 
dren in Catholic fatherly 


desegregation of 


mines also a 


bellies. 


bishop desegre- 
i 


extreme of being 


answered 


schools, was a 
warning” of excommunication 
if she continued promoting “flagrant dis- 
obedience to the decision to open our 
schools to ALL.” Said she nervously lb 
they can show me from the Bible where I 
am wrong, I will get down on my knees 
before Archbishop Rummel and beg his 
forgiveness.” Postponing that experience 
the archbishop spent two hours conferring 
with State Lawmaker Buras 
another Rummel letter, who emerged say- 
ing that he still opposed all integration. 
“However,” he added, “as a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, I must abide 
by its laws and decisions. 

Parochial schools enroll half the white 
pupils in New Orleans. After Rummel’s 


automatic 


recipient of 





order, segregationist Catholics considered 
transferring their children to public 
schools. But in a landmark decision last 


week, New Orleans Federal District 
Judge J. Skelly Wright took a severe look 
at New Orleans public schools, which 


still have admitted only twelve Negroes 
to six previously all-white schools. Judge 
Wright agreed with 102 Negro petitioners 
that the city school board is hardly deseg- 
regating “with all deliberate speed.” 
Wright forbade the board further 
use of the Louisiana pupil-placement law 


trom 


desegregation of the first 
six grades in all New Orleans public 
schools next fall. As a result. New Or- 
leans faces the wholesale school 
integration yet attempted in any major 
Southern city. 


and ordered 


biggest 


° 
Hayseed Genius 

At a quick Jean 
Fréne seems to be a French version 
of Lil Abner. The ninth of eleven chil 
dren, he grew up in a dirt-floor stone hut 
on a hardscrabble farm near the hamlet 
of Longes (pop. 500}, 30 miles south of 
Lyons. Life was so poor that ten years 
ago his father went to work in a 
plant, where he earns $1oo a month. At 
14. Jean quit school to work on the farm 
seeing little future bevond hard labor and 
a draft call to Algeria when he reached 18. 

The call came—and what the army 
discovered about Jean is currently the talk 
of France. The mind of the peasant boy 
it turned out upon testing, is comparable 
to that of Pascal or Leonardo da Vinci. 

When Draftee Fréne took the usual 
aptitude exams, he scored so high that he 
was given the tough officer-candidate test 
which is scored from 1 to 20. Taken in 
35 minutes, it consists Of 20 quotations 


glance, mop-haired 


steel 





Perez, RUMMEL (INSET) & Mrs. GAILLor 
If the Bible says she's wrong, she'll get down on her knees. 
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SCHOLAR FRENE 
A mind like Leonardo 


from such eminences as Bacon, Bergson 
Darwin and Descartes, with multiple- 
choice questions that reflect concepts and 
vocabulary at U.S. graduate-school level. 
Jean’s score: 17. Startled, the colonel in 
charge suspected cheating, had Jean re- 
peat the test. This time he scored 19. 

“Absolutely astonishing,” said the colo- 
nel, who in 40,000 previous tests had 
found only one comparable score, that of 
a draftee with a doctorate. After high- 
level dickering, the French ministries of 
the armed forces and education deferred 
Jean from military service, enrolled him 
in a Lyons normal school, rough equiva- 
lent of a U.S. college. 

Last fall Jean went to work 
classmates who were already five to seven 
years ahead of him in France's 
earnest schooling. In six months, Jean did 
five years of work in humanities and six 
years in science—earning good to excel- 
lent grades all the way. In addition to 
formal school, Jean also studies for six 
hours a day with five university profes- 
Next fall he plans to enter Lyons’ 
National Institute of Applied Sciences to 
become an engineer, though he refuses to 
be pigeonholed too soon. “I am interested 
in everything I’m studying,” he says. “I 
need time to learn and reflect. 

As newsmen swarmed over Jean’s fam- 
ily farm, his mother grumbled at him 
“We haven't had a moment's peace.” Jean 
has already learned the art of evading re- 
porters (“I really haven't seen enough ab- 
stract paintings to have an opinion”). 
Asked by the Paris journalistic hot shots 
“Are there many more bright boys like 
you out here?” Jean answers casually: “Of 
course, but they haven't had my luck.” 
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$18 Million in 18 Months 


In 1960, the Ford Foundation told five 
U.S. universities, from Stanford to Notre 
Dame, that $46 million was theirs in vary- 
ing shares—if in three to five years they 
could match the money by at least two 
for one. Last week Baltimore’s Johns 
Hopkins announced that it was the first 
university to hit the tape, having raised 
$12 million on its own to get $6,000,00 
from Ford. Winning time: 18 months, 
12 days. 

Johns Hopkins’ drive was largely pow- 
ered by President Milton Eisenhower, who 
says, “I won't rattle a tin cup, but I'll 
tell the story.” In five years, he has 
changed his school’s financial complexion 
from red to black and doubled the budget 
to $61 million. The new take of $18 mil- 
lion, most of it earmarked for buildings, 
made Johns Hopkins eligible for a second 
heat. All the university has to do is raise 
another $12 million and Ford will give it 
another $6,000,000. With an alumni body 
that is notably longer on doctorates than 
on dollars, it will not be easy. But just 
since George Washington's birthday, hope- 
ful Storyteller Eisenhower has logged 20.- 
ooo miles in his money hunt. 


Blossoming Brandeis 

All sorts of religious groups long ago 
seeded the U.S. from coast to coast with 
colleges and universities. but not until 
after World War II did American Jews 
get into the act. Leading them were seven 
Bostonians, all of them immigrants or the 
sons of immigrants, who sought a way 
to give thanks to the country where 
they had prospered. In 1946 the seven 
launched a campaign to found Brandeis 
University in Waltham, Mass.—the na- 
tion’s first Jewish-sponsored nonsectarian 
liberal arts university.* Seldom has a 
major U.S. campus blossomed so fast 
and so rewardingly. 

When it opened 14 years ago, the school 
that bore one of U.S. Jewry’s most hon- 
ored names (the late Supreme Court Jus 
tice Louis Dembitz Brandeis) had 107 
freshmen and a faculty of 13. Its plant 
was the defunct Middlesex University, a 
few old buildings dominated by a fake 
castle that Architect Eero Saarinen de- 
scribed as “Mexican-Ivanhoe.” But in 
naming a president, the founders made 
the happy choice of Historian Abram 
Leon Sachar, chairman of the National 
Hillel Commission, who exuberantly diag- 
nosed himself as suffering from an “edifice 
complex.” 

People, Not Courses. Genial, chunky 
Abe Sachar, 63, found his ailment 
matched by Jews across the country. 
Brandeis was too new to have alumni, but 
generous gifts flowed in from “foster 
alumni.” They ranged from Crooner Ed- 
die Fisher, who set up two music scholar- 
ships, to Broadway Producer David Mer- 
rick, who gave Brandeis a slice of Gypsy. 
Today Brandeis is a $24 million complex 


Manhattan's Yeshiva University was founded 
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from $23.00 








Busy secretary— executive with an office at 
home — efficient housewife —Lit-Ning’s Nif-T- 
File is designed to place its contents right un- 
der your fingertips. Move it easily on its quiet 
casters, lock it in place or roll it out of the way 
when not in use. Insert any hanging file folders 
and it's ready to go to work. There's a handy 
shelf below, too, for books or bulky directories. 


Available in letter or legal size with or with- 
out a cover in grey, tan, mist green and green 
at fine stationers. It’s the newest addition 
to Lit-Ning's complete line of quality office 
equipment and business accessories. 
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of more than 50 handsome buildings, in- 
cluding a 750.000-volume library and 
three ultramodern chapels for Jews, Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants. 

On its spacious, 260-acre campus along 
the Charles River, ten miles west of Bos- 
ton, Brandeis now has 1.740 male and 
female students, 80° of them Jewish. 
From the start, it set admission standards 
at Ivy League level. With seven applicants 
for every place, it can boast that 66°) of 
its freshmen come from the top 10% of 
U.S. high school seniors. 

Sachar’s call for teachers brought a 
flood of lively volunteers. Trustee Eleanor 
Roosevelt still teaches a course on the 
U.N.. bringing the immediacy of what 
“Franklin” hoped for it in 1945 or what 
U Thant said at tea last week. With his 
usual furious energy, Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein developed the music depart- 
ment. Archibald MacLeish. W. H. Auden 
and e. e. cummings have lectured on mod- 
ern poetry. Arthur Miller taught drama, 
and Columnist Max Lerner commutes 
from Manhattan to give a course on 
American civilization. Says Dean Clarence 
Berger: “We keep telling students they're 
taking people, not courses.” 

To recruit its regular faculty of 
240 (three-quarters with Ph.D.s), Bran- 


| deis scoured the U.S. for bright young 


scholars on the brink of recognition, It 
paid well; full professors now get salaries 
as high as $16,000 @ year, and 39 endowed 
chairs are even better upholstered. 

Scyllaberg & Charybditsky. Proud as 
they are of their university, U.S. Jews 
are still unsure of what Brandeis is funda- 
mentally supposed to be in the religious 
sense. When first broached. the idea of a 
secular Jewish school caused headshaking 
among Jewry’s three basic factions. “For 
the Orthodox, we weren't Jewish enough,” 
recalls Dean Berger. “For the Reformed, 
we were too Jewish. Just to get the sup- 
port of the Conservatives, we had to 
steer a course between Scyllaberg and 
Charybditsky.” 

President Sachar opts for a secular 
school “no more Jewish than Princeton is 


PRESIDENT SACHAR’S CASTLE & CAMPUS 
A lively combination of modern and Mexican-lvanhoe. 








Presbyterian.” He well knows that his 
students “bring a bias with them. It’s not 
exactly anti-God. It’s anticlerical.” In 
fact, the Hillel Foundation at Brandeis 
has only 50 or 60 members, and only the 
Catholic chapel gets much attendance. 
Says one senior: “Most students feel that 
religion is—well, somehow beneath them.” 

Nonetheless, says Sachar, “it is the re- 
sponsibility of this school to make kids 
show the credentials their assump- 
tions.” The same goes for religion: “Here 
at Brandeis you must not only prove an 
affirmative conviction but a rejec- 
tion.” To keep religious debate alive. 
Sachar has continually plunged into “our 


for 


also 


intellectual Gulf Stream” such diverse 
theologians as Martin Buber, Jacques 
Maritain and Paul Tillich. 


The Challenge Habit. In the intel- 
lectual sense, Brandeis knows just what it 
is; “the challenge habit of mind” makes 
its classrooms crackle. Delighted with 
his students’ “seriousness.” one former 
Princeton professor hardly misses “the 
elaborate military deference found at 
Princeton, where the men would address 
you as ‘sir’ with an undertone of con- 
tempt.” Engagement with issues in turn 
makes the students eager for social action 
and dissent. In the 21-campus Boston 
area, it often seems that every peace 
march or civil rights rally is led by Bran- 
deis students. The student paper, The Jus- 
tice, is perhaps the most caustically anti- 
administration campus newspaper in the 
country. “It’s hard not to censor them,” 
sighs Sachar. “But we don’t want to run 
the risk of closing their minds. We prac- 
tice an affectionate kind of fratricide.” 

What Brandeis has in fact produced is 
a mirror of the liberal, learned. humane 
tone of Justice Brandeis himself. For just 
this reason, it is likely to go on being a 
kettle of highly individualistic fish. Says 
Sachar: “You've heard about the two 
castaway Jews on a desert is!and? When 
they're rescued, they're asked why they 
built three temples. It’s because every 
Jew must have one temple he wouldn't 
be caught dead in.” 
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"WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GREETING CARDS." 


“Why we chose the Computer.” —AMERICAN GREETINGS CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 














We chose the ver merchandise assignment. It 
s a sharper gauge of stock con- 
vanced com- k turr It will improve 
et our spec fic lat while we will use 
ture, we were er for all phases of our data 
flexibility to ur investment will be justified 
rder Processir ation 
jing to the needs Ching Og Pre 
“Our NCR Computer wi l baniion Gol of 








NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS —FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT 
THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES, AND DATA PROCESSING 


The Nationa! Cash Register Co. - 1,039 offices in 121 countries - 78 years of helping business save money 


From International in 1962—a new concept in truck engineering 


Here for the first time are 
trucks specifically designed 
for the medium to 
light-heavyweight class! 


The remarkable new LOAD- 
STAR Line from INTERNA- 
TIONAL combines the 
short-dimension advantages 
of cab-forward design — only 
91% inches from bumper to 
back of cab—with the cab 
comfort, easy service and 
low hood of a conventional 
truck. 

All truck and all new, the 
LOADSTAR is the first truck 


in its weight class without 
any relationship to passen- 
ger car or light-duty styling 
and components. 

Make a date with a LOAD- 
STAR and let it sell itself. 
Test drive it at your conven- 
ience at your INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dealer or Branch. 
International 
Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 


m \V-8's and 6’s— gasoline, diesel, 
LPG —and power to match your 
needs precisely. 


= New low cost, lightweight 130-hp. 
diesel especially designed into the 
LOADSTAR. 


















New 
“al comfort, 
convenience 


= Wide running board, low cab 
floor height. 












” 


Through “double-end action 
wedge-type air brakes (optional 
on most models). 




















= High crown roof, flat floor for 
plenty of head and leg room. 


= Full-width, chair-high, fully 
adjustable seat with foam 
cushion. 








EASIER 
MAINTENANCE 


= Low wide-spread fenders and 
hood provide a big, open engine 
compartment. 









= Radiator, oil filler, dipstick, 
battery, air cleaner are easy to 
reach and there's plenty of 
room to work. 







WIDE TRACK FRONT AXLE 


easier to maneuver 























= New wide-track front axle im- 


- aie a F lin gl box. 
proves ride stability. ape te Oe 





= 40° turning angle for up to 
7-ft. shorter turning circle than 
previous models. 













= Flatter angle steering wheel 
for easier control. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ie + 


greater 
durability — 


= Frame channels full- 
depth from front bumper to 
rear springs in 4x2 models; 
new heat-treated straight 
frame channels—full-depth 
front to rear—on six- 
wheelers. 


= New, wider front springs 
matched to axle ratings. 


= Cab, fenders, hood and 
front-end sheet metal 
joined to form single, high- 
strength assembly. 
















Splitting atoms... under control 


Inside a nuclear reactor, atoms are split by nuclear “bullets’’ or neutrons flying at 5000 miles per 
hour. Vast amounts of energy are released. In many of today’s reactors, the secret of controlling 
this chain reaction and putting it to work lies in a special form of carbon known as graphite. 
Graphite slows down the neutrons to a working speed and keeps them within the reactor core 
where they can split more atoms to generate useful heat. ® And the hotter the better, because 
graphite grows even stronger at high temperatures! That’s why graphite is also used inside rocket 
and missile engines to withstand the searing blast of burning fuels . . . and on nose cones and other 
critical surfaces to protect against the intense heat caused by air friction. )» Under the trademark 
NATIONAL, Union Carbide has been making carbon and graphite increasingly useful to industry 
for more than fifty years. It is only one example of how the people of Union Carbide are 
constantly striving for a better tomorrow. UNION 

A HAND IN THINGS TO COME Jf sy.¥-3:J1a) 5 

WRITE for booklet C-12 “The I ng Universe of Union Carbide’, which t ssi laaieael 


fields of carbons hen gast met t nuclear energ eeps bringing 


/ 
Union Carbide Corporatior 0 Park Avenue, New York N.Y. In Canada, Union Carbide ¢ , Toronto 
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The Aim Is to Maim 


When one prizefighter hits another in 
the head, his objective is to render the 
opponent temporarily unconscious by a 
simple concussion, which usually leaves no 
permanent damage. But a hard blow can 
also bruise the brain, breaking some of its 
blood vessels and destroying nerve cells. 
This kind of damage can kill. The death in 
Manhattan last week of Benny (“Kid”) 
Paret, 25, after nine days in a coma, from 
brain injuries suffered in his world cham- 
pionship bout with Emile Griffith, under- 
scored the charge that “in boxing, the aim 
is to maim.” 

The medical mechanics of head injuries 
and knockouts in boxing are complex. A 
welterweight like Griffith delivers a punch 





Boxers * 





Heaps AT MoMENT OF IMPACT 


like a punching bag on a spring. Such was 
the case with the groggy Paret on the 
ropes in the twelfth. With a trip-hammer 
succession of alternating right uppercuts 
and left hooks, Griffith slammed Paret’s 
head from side to side. Different parts of 
Paret’s brain were hit by the overlying 
skull with enough force to break blood 
vessels between the middle (arachnoid) 
and outermost (dura mater) layers of the 
brain's covering (meninges ). 

The resulting accumulations of blood 
and clots (called hematomas), together 
with multiple bruises and severe swelling, 
exerted intolerable pressure on several 
parts of Paret’s brain and cut the elab- 


orate circuitry of the nervous system at a 
number of points. He would have fallen, 
which 


might have saved his life, but 








JACK FRANK 


AVID LAMONTA\ 


Jelly brains inside trip-hammered skulls. 


with an average force of to foot-pounds 
of kinetic energy. What this force does to 
a fighter’s head depends not only on how 
and where the blow strikes but on the po- 
sition of the struck head and the state of 
the supporting neck muscles. 

Inner Bruises. If a fighter is alert and 
well coordinated and has his neck muscles 
taut and his chin tucked in, he can take 
many full-force punches to the head with 
relatively little risk of brain injury, Only 
rarely does an exceptionally powerful blow 
to the chin break or unhinge the lower 
jaw and drive bony structures back to 
damage the lower part of the brain. 

If the fighter has his head a bit higher 
and less securely anchored by his neck 
muscles, a severe blow to practically any 
part of the head will make the skull move 
in the direction of the punch. The jelly- 
like brain does not accelerate as fast as 
the rigid skull, so part of the brain is in 
effect struck by bone. | sually the effect ts 
no worse than that produced when any 
fleshy part of the body is hit with a hard 
object: a bruise, from the breaking of 
minute blood vessels. A long succession 
of moderate contusions (bruises), which 
cause slow, leaky hemorrhages, may per- 
manently damage small parts of the brain 
causing the “punch-drunk” state in vet- 
eran pugilists. 

Broken Vessels. The worst injuries in 
boxing occur when a fighter’s neck mus- 
cles are relaxed, sO his head can bounce 
Fullmer, Keene Roland La 


* Gene Simmons, 


Starza 
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Griffith’s punches helped to hold him up. 
When neurosurgeons got to Paret, they 
drilled holes in his skull and removed as 
many hematomas as they could reach, but 
it was too late. The bruising, for which 
they could do nothing, and the pressure of 
the hematomas had crushed too much of 
the brain’s structure and killed too many 
of its delicate, irreparable nerve cells. 


Doctors in Exile 

In the last year before Castro, Cuba 
had 6.600 physicians; since then, 2,000 
doctors have fled Cuba, and 1,500 of them 
are in the U.S. A fortnight ago, in a 
Miami auditorium, the “Faculty in Exile” 
of the University of Havana's once highly 
rated School of Medicine graduated 152 
exiled doctors who had taken its refresher 
course in medicine and qualifying courses 
in English. After that, the doctors took 
the tough screening examination set up 
by the U.S. Educational Council for For- 
eign Medical Graduates; about So are 
expected to pass. Since most states make 
U.S. citizenship a prerequisite, the Cu- 
bans still cannot get licenses to practice 
privately. But there is a big and insistent 
demand for them in doctor-starved public 
hospitals. So Castro's loss is a U.S. gain. 

Miami's efforts to fit refugee Cuban 
into U.S. medicine, to restore 
their self-respect and to make use of their 
skills, originated in an unfortunate inci- 
dent a little more than a year ago. A 
difficult, emergency operation in one of 
Miami's public hospitals came at the end 
of a long, hard day, and nerves were 


doctors 









glamorfinish 

your pool with 
tile-like 

Ramuc Enamel 


Used on More Pools 
Than Any Other Paint! 


Ramuc brings glamorous 
beauty. Select one of 
eleven lovely pool-proved 
Ramuc pastels. Pick the one that brings 
out your pool’s individual charm. 
Ramuc will delight you. It’s easy to ap- 
ply, easy to clean, lastingly lovely. 
Send us your pool’s dimensions, tell 
whether it’s metal, concrete or plaster, 
and the type of paint now on pool. On 
receipt, we'll send, free, color chart, 32- 
page Handbook on Painting Pools, and 
specific advice on your pool. 


INERTOL CO.,INC. 


489 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 14, New Jersey 
27-E South Park, San Francisco 7, California 





TIME—world-wide circulation each week is close to 


Dividend Announcement 


150th 
Consecutive Quarterly 
Dividend 


Massachusetts 


I nvestors 


‘Trust 


Over 215,000 share- 
holders will receive 
dividends from net 
income of 10 cents 
a share, payable 
April 30, 1962 to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord March 30, 1962 
ROBERT W. LADD 


Secretary 














essential to the Brazilian businessman 


Coffee is still the money crop of Brazil, although Latin Ameri- 
ca's largest nation is diversifying rapidly. 

The development of new industries is creating new markets 
for U.S. goods. In 1961 alone, for example, Brazil imported 
almost half a billion dollars’ worth of U.S. goods. 

And as the Brazilian economy broadens, Brazilian busi- 
nessmen, too, widen their contacts and their horizons. They 
know it’s more essential than ever to keep on top of the news. 

Like their counterparts throughout Latin America, Brazil- 
ians find they get a complete picture of the news in TIME 
Latin America, one of the world-wide editions of TIME. 

If you're interested in selling abroad, it’s TIME to start. 


TIME 





essential everywhere 
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frayed as the surgeons hurried to get out 

of the operating room. Even so, a surgeon 
| trained in Cuba was shocked to hear a 
colleague bark at a male scrub nurse: 
“Get out of my way, you Cuban nigger!” 
The surgical nurse was an exile who had 
been a professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at the University of Havana. 

Slash the Red Tape. The story got to 
Dr. Ralph Jones Jr., chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Miami’s Department of Medi- 
cine. An expert at slashing red tape 
“Buck” Jones moved fast. “By noon of 
next day,” he says, “we had found nearly 
a third of the Havana medical faculty— 
working as nurses and orderlies. or open- 
ing lobsters in restaurants, or running cars 
at the beach hotels.” By that night, in a 
gallant gesture, Dr. Jones put all the 
Cuban medical teachers on salary as visit- 
ing professors at his own school. 

Obviously, he could not do the same 
for the hundreds of other Cuban doctors 
—many of them with some U.S. medical 
training—living around Miami. So with 
a core group of Cubans from the Havana 
University staff (all but half a dozen of 
the 155 pre-Castro professors and assist- 
ants have fled), Buck Jones set up the 
Faculty in Exile. With U.S. volunteers 
joining in as tutors, the Cubans were 
offered a total of 80 hours a week free in 
graduate medical courses, plus English. 
By last week, 700 of the goo who took 
the faculty's courses had passed the Edu- 
cational Council exams. 

Psychiatric Training. Almost to a man, 
the doctors say that they left Cuba be- 
cause they could not stomach the loss of 
freedom under Castro—for themselves as 
physicians, for their children as future 
citizens. Castro's policies have made a 
mockery of medicine. To head one repu- 
table clinic, the regime nominated a jani- 
tor. In a major clinic it installed the 
barber as administrator, with the switch- 
board operator as his assistant. Says one 
displaced doctor: “Practice is terrible. 
The only medicine you have is penicillin 

no other antibiotics, no hormones. If 
you need another medicine, you may have 
to phone dozens of pharmacies to get it.”"* 

One who quickly made good in the U.S. 
is Dr. Sergio Leiseca, 40, who had several 
years of U.S. training in pre-Castro days. 
He soon won a research berth in Miami 
now has one at Tulane University with a 
grant that enables him to combine his 
specialty (blood-vessel surgery) with can- 
cer research. But the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is the major employer of the 
Cubans, with the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and state mental hospitals next. Says 
Dr. Alfredo Hernandez-Vila, 35, who has 
settled at Osawatomie State Hospital in 
Kansas: “I am going to stay in the U.S. 
until I complete my training in psychia- 
try. Of course I would like ultimately 
to return to Cuba. I think that after 
Castro is finished—and he will be, one 
day—there will be a great need for psy- 
chiatry there.” 


: Medicines are exempted from the U.S. em- 
bargo on trade with Cuba, but—partly because 
| of a dollar shortage—-Cuba holds down imports 
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Robin Hood's Oak, where the legendary hero and his band supposedly hid from pursuers 


EUROPE'S LEGENDS BEGIN IN BRITAIN 


How Britain abounds in exciting tales! Each castle and manor has its legend of ghosts. Each hamlet its account 
of a long-past adventure. You'll see reminders everywhere of King Arthur's Court, of Robin Hood’s men... 
sagas that seem to live again! Legends both fearsome and romantic are part of the delight of the British Isles. 
There's a delightful way to get there, too. By Britain’s own BOAC. You're in Britain from the moment you board 
your flight... surrounded by service which has itself become a legend. When you've enjoyed to the full the 
wonders of Britain's countryside and the pageantry of London, it’s but a jet hop on to Europe’s other pleasures. 
And just as Europe begins with Britain, your trip there begins with a call to your Travel Agent or BOAC. This 
Spring and Summer you've a large choice of flights direct from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto. ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-()-A-( 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Offices in all principal cities 
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THE THEATER 


RIGHT AS RAIN...and as enduring as true love. For this remarkable 

Gleneagles raincoat—his and hers—now affords rain and stain repel- : 

lence (without reproofing!) through repeated laundering or dry clean- High Good Humor 
ing. In a sturdy, tightly-woven 2-ply blend of Dacron* polyester and A Thousand Clowns (b) 
cotton that’s automatic wash 'n’ wear and highly wrinkle-resistant, too! ner) performs the delightful tr 
See it soon in our classic bal-raglan models. about $29% each. ing nonconformity into a cot 


Gleneagles 
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For Gleneagles dealer nearest you, write to LAMM BROS.,/NC., 311 N. Exeter St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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“IMAGINE ME 
RUNNING 

THIS NEW 
BRUNING 

AT THE RATE 

OF 2400 COPIES 
AN HOUR... 
JUST 

2 MINUTES 
AFTER FIRST 


SEEING IT!” 


“As a high-fashion photographer’s 
model*, I don’t know anything 
about office copying machines. 
My job here, I thought, was just 
to pose alongside it. 





“But, to show how simple it is for 
anyone to operate this new machine, 
the Bruning people asked me to do a 
little more than pose. They sat me down 
in trontof-this‘copier (they'saidit wasther  ° = - - —-. TTT 4 
new Copyflex 280 with automatic feed), took just 2 minutes CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY. INC. 


o explai wit ra e o star ki i 1800 West Central Road, 
to explain how it ran, then told me t t making copies! 1200 West Central Re 


x ° . In Canada: 37 Advance Road, T: tol 
“T was a bit shaky at first, but the machine is so ‘foolproof’ there Wy Oia at fatuatugere stu on dee 
was really nothing to it. I just kept sliding the originals off the posed 


3 . P © Please have a Bruning Man contact me 
top of a stack... and the machine did the rest automatically. 

















If I could have kept going at the same rate for an hour, Name 

I’d have run off 2400 copies!” Title “Student : 
For full information about Bruning’s amazing new Company — - 

280 Copyflex—the first diazo copier to offer Address : 

automatic feed—clip the coupon. Ty Gounay” State 


*Name on request 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


INCANADA JIADVANCE MOAD, TORONT 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE 1S 
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America’s first operational air-launched strategic guided NAA builds a complete line of Recomp transistorized elee- 
missile, the GAM-77 Hound Dog, was brought from draw- tronic computers for industrial and scientific use. Also in 
ing board to powered flight in just 21 months by NAA. the Recomp family is a full line of accessory equipment. 


MISSILE § SYSTEMS ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 





NAA ts at work in the fields of the future 





NASARR, a lightweight multi purpose radar system NASA’s rocket-powered X-15, built by NA \, is a link 
developed and built by NAA, helps the Free World's betwe n manned flight in earth’s atmosphere and space. 
most advanced fighters find their target in any weather. It holds world’s aircraft speed and altitude records. 


ADVANCED RADARS AEROSPACE FLIGHT 


0 





A new kind of company has emerged in American industry. It is an organization that has diversified 
into space-age technologies. At North American Aviation, its corps of technical talent represents some 
30 different scientific disciplines in the fields of electronics, nuclear power, rocket engines, computers, 
salt water conversion, inertial navigation, space exploration, and aerospace flight. This diversification 
of talent shows the transition NAA has made into the fields of the future. It establishes North 
American in the forefront among America’s aerospace Companies as the space-age continues to unfold. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ae 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS COLUMBUS, LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
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The very intent young man at the 
left is Mr. Phil Hill, Champion 
Race Driver of the World. (Inci- 
dentally, the first American ever to 
win that title.) 


He’s watching with expert eye a 
car he will be driving himself —a 
new Buick Wildcat. Among other 
things, Phil Hill is a Buick buff. 


Among the things Mr. Hill has to 
say about 1962 Buicks are these: 


“They are getting a lot of attention 
from the experts, the writers and 
the award givers. They should. 


“The fact that Buick engineers 
have been able to move the engine 
forward and almost clear the front 
floor completely of the hump that’s 
normally present—and at the same 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 








time improve the road-holding of 
the car, is quite an achievement. 


“T think that Buick’s Turbine Drive 
comes as close to being an ideal 
transmission as any that the art 
has presented so far. Turbine Drive 
does a beautiful, smooth job of 
transmitting the power in a really 
efficient way. 


“Buick’s brakes are really one of 
the high points of the automobile. 
As you know, Buick has been a 
pioneer in the modern development 
of brakes and those big aluminum 
drums really do the job. There’s 
no fading or pulling here. 


“I like a car that’s quiet, smooth, 
and comfortable, that has good, 
vice-free manners on the road, 


BUICK 


Mr. Phil Hill watches his new car go 


coupled with good brakes. I think 
Buick about does it.” 
Occasionally some cynic says: 
“Sure, Phil Hill says nice things 
about Buick. Why not, Buick pays 
him.” 

Remember this. When you're 
World Champion you don’t have 
to say things you don’t mean or 
drive cars you don’t like. A Cham- 
pion says what he wants and drives 
what he wants. 


Phil Hill praises Buicks because he 
has driven Buicks. 


You'll do the same thing as soon 
as you visit your nearest Buick 
Dealer and drive any 1962 Buick. 
Be the World Champion of your 
family — buy a Buick! 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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BUICK MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Building Up? 

The U.S. construction market is about 
as confused as a husband on moving day. 
Since last October, the number of new 
houses started each month has dramatical- 
ly declined—but applications for permits 
to build houses have steadily increased 


(see chart), Which of these “indicators” 


PUZZLE 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 





really foreshadows the future is a matter 
of vital importance to the U.S. economy, 
for construction now accounts for one- 
ninth of the gross national product. 

Changing Rules. Optimists argue that 
the statistics on housing starts, although 
weighted to take into account the normal 
winter slump in building, do not make 
proper allowance for the fact that the re- 
cent winter was the worst in 50 years in 
many parts of the U.S. The optimists be- 
lieve that many builders who sat on their 
permits during the winter will hatch them 
this spring. They point out that, histori- 
cally, all but 1° of the building permits 
issued in the U.S. are eventually used. 

Pessimists in the construction industry, 
of whom there are many, put little faith 
in the thumb rules of yesterday. What 
worries them is that builders have confi- 
dently taken out permits at an annual rate 
of 1,200,000 houses—but a lagging mar- 
riage rate is expected to create only 800,- 
cco new families in the U.S. this year, 
(The number of Americans reaching mar- 
riageable age each year is currently held 
down by the low birth rates of the De- 
pression years.) In addition, many areas 
of the nation are so plainly “overbuilt” 
that apartment rentals are softening, and 
some owners are offering several months’ 
free rental to pull in tenants. 

The Tall Crop. Even the gloomiest 
builders concede some hopeful signs. Con- 
tract awards for private housing were 29‘ 
above 1961 levels in January and Febru- 
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ary. The FHA recently reduced its down- 
payment minimums to a rock-bottom 3% 
which helped send FHA insurance appli- 
cations 10% above the early 1961 rate. 
The Government is also getting off the 
ground with its direct loan program for 
housing for older people. now has 20,000 
applications. And Washington intends to 
increase its public housing starts from last 
year’s 40,000 to 50,000 this year. 

At least one segment of the building 
market is already booming. Partly to cope 
with the ever-mounting paperwork created 
by the burgeoning of such service indus- 
tries as insurance and banking, U.S. busi- 
ness is building a tall new crop of office 
skyscrapers. This year, office space will be 
increased by 10% in Boston and Chicago, 
15% in Los Angeles, 20%, in Washington 
—and New York City will add twice as 
much space as already exists in Baltimore. 
All told, heavy construction contracts are 
running 11% ahead of early 1961. 

Balancing the good portents with the 
bad, the New Frontier's economists still 
hold to their four-months-old prediction 
that 1962 urban housing starts will in- 
crease by 124,000, to 1,400,000. If they 
are right, the construction industry may 
yet supply the long-awaited “lift” needed 
to put some real steam in the recovery. An 
increase of 124,000 new houses would add 
at least $5 billion to the G.N.P.—half in 
the cost of building and equipping the 
new houses and half in the added income 
spread through the economy by construc- 
tion hands, real estate agents and others 
who service the building business. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
New Ticket for Transport 


Moving to aid the most overregulated 
of major U.S. industries, John F. Kenne- 
dy last week wrote a heady new prescrip- 
tion for the nation’s trains, planes, buses 
and barges. The prescription: less Govern- 


PARALLEL BarGE CANAL, 
Overbuilt and overregulated. 


ment control, more competitive freedom. 
In the most ambitious message on trans- 
portation that any President has addressed 
to Congress, Kennedy proposed an entire 
complex of fresh laws to replace “a chaotic 
patchwork of inconsistent and often ob- 
solete legislation.” The President sought 
to spur the U.S. Government into a co- 
herent and long-overdue adjustment to 
the changing economic facts of life in 
the transportation business. 

Bail for Rails. central problem is 
that the U.S. simply has too much trans- 
portation capacity. Last year the nation’s 
airlines used only 57% of their total seat 
capacity, ran $34 million in the red. The 
big Eastern railroads lost $96 million. But 
federal, state and even local regulators 
have stubbornly continued to foster un- 
economic competition by artificial means. 
They have often refused to permit the 
carriers to merge, expand, diversify or 
drop money-losing runs. They have 
gouged the railroads outrageously with 
discriminatory taxation. 

Most of the punitive 
written in the days when the railroads 
were bad and fat, and was deliberately 
designed to pare them down to size. But 
the railroads no longer hold their old, ar- 
rogant monopoly over the nation’s trans- 
port. Recognizing this, the President's 
program would help the hard-pressed rail- 
roads most of all, and do some damage to 
their less heavily regulated competitors— 
notably the barge lines and truckers. Ken- 
nedy’s key proposals 

FreIGHT Rates. The ICC could no long- 
er set minimum rates, only maximum 
rates. At present, the commission firmly 
fixes all railroad freight rates, while allow- 
ing truckers to set their own rates for 
farm goods and permitting barge operators 
to charge what they want for bulk com- 
modities such as grain, ore, oil and coal. 
Under the Kennedy plan, all carriers, in- 
cluding the railroads, could cut 


regulation was 


rates as 
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low as they wished, though not below 
their actual costs of operation in cases 
where such cuts were aimed at driving a 
competitor out of business. This delighted 
railroadmen who have long argued that 
they would be much more competitive if 
they were permitted to reduce their rates 
for bulk goods—which now account for 
70% of all railroad tonnage and 90% of 
the tonnage carried on waterways. 

PassENGER Rates. To stimulate travel, 
the railroads, airlines and buses would 
be allowed to reduce passenger rates at 
will. This would permit selective reduc- 
tions, such as the recent plan proposed 
by Continental Air Lines—and rejected 
by the CAB—to create a new “economy” 
class of domestic air fares. 

Taxes. The 10% tax on rail and bus 
tickets would be eliminated; on plane 
tickets, it would be halved to 5%. The 
Government would impose new taxes of 
2¢ per gallon on jet fuel and barge fuel, 
which would help to defray the Govern- 
ment’s costs of dredging waterways, build- 
ing airports and running the air lanes 
and also help to quiet the railroaders’ 
complaints that their competitors enjoy 








many indirect subsidies. Direct subsidies 
to the nation’s small “feeder” airlines, 
now amounting to $68 million a year, 


would be stopped. 

Commuters. Straying somewhat from 
his anti-subsidy theme, Kennedy urged 
massive federal grants to help cities build, 
expand or modernize highway systems and 
commuter rail lines. Proposed first step 
a $500 million grant over the next three 
years, with Washington committed to put 
up $2 for every $1 allocated by local 
authorities. 

Mercers. Implicit in Kennedy's mes- 
a more relaxed Washington at- 
titude toward railroad and airline mergers 
that would help to eliminate duplicate 
facilities. Where the Government has pre- 
viously tended to focus chiefly on the 
antitrust aspects of mergers, greater 
weight now seems likely to be given to 
purely economic considerations. The Pres- 
ident pointedly ignored requests by the 
rail unions that he restrain mergers which 
might endanger jobs. 

How Soon? Predictably, the President's 
program collided head-on with some of 
Washington’s most potent lobbies. The 
truckers and barge lines loudly condemned 
it, and the airlines geared for battle 
against the proposed tax on jet fuel. The 
President called for prompt action on his 
entire package, but with Congress head- 
ing toward adjournment in early sum- 
mer, one Capitol Hill insider prophesied: 
“It doesn't look as if there will be a 
helluva lot of legislation coming out of 
this message this year.” 

Chances for action this year are dim- 
mest for Kennedy's most meaningful and 
controversial proposal—to cut the floors 
out from under bulk commodity and farm- 
product rates. Prospects are much bright- 
er for early enactment of the two propos- 
als sure to prove popular with lobbyists 
and voters alike—scrapping the transpor- 
tation tax and handing out millions to 
help unsnarl city traffic. 
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CORPORATIONS 
The Luxury Trail 


When intercity buses last year matched 
the railroads in total passenger miles for 
the first time in U.S. history, no one was 
less surprised than a burly, blue-eyed Tex- 
an named Maurice Edwin Moore. As 
president of Transcontinental Bus System, 
Inc., Moore, 51, has built one of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing businesses on the 
proposition that as far as mass trans- 
portation by land is concerned, the bus 
is the wave of the future. 

Starting with a cow-town Texas line 
during World War II, Moore in the past 
1g years has pieced together Transconti- 
nental’s operating subsidiary, Continen- 
tal Trailways, and built it into the second 





DUANE ROBINSON 
BusMAN Moore at WorK 
Growing like o pup. 


largest U.S. bus system, with 53,000 miles 
of routes in 34 states. Compared with the 
top dog in the bus business, giant Grey- 
hound, Continental is still a pup, but it is 
growing at a rate to give Greyhound 


pause. Last week, while Greyhound was 
reporting a 2.5% increase in its 1961 
operating revenues (to $334 million), 


Continental announced that its revenues 
had jumped 11% from $45 million to 
$50 million. Even more impressive, Con- 
tinental’s 1961 profits soared by 42.6% 
to $3,000,000. 

Assembling an Octopus. Moore, who 
bosses his expanding empire from a foam- 
rubber bus seat (“It’s the best desk chair 
I've found”) in Continental's Dallas head- 
quarters, started out at 18 as a ticket 
agent in the Little Rock bus depot. In 
those days the U.S. bus business consisted 
largely of a patchwork of local companies 
that seldom traveled more than a few 
towns down the road. Recalls Moore 
“In my first year a man wanted to buy 
a ticket to Dallas. I told him he couldn't 
get there by bus.” But Moore learned 
quickly. In 1943 he bought Fort Worth’s 
Bowen Motor Coaches with the help of 
a group of backers and soon decided 
that “the more miles of route you've 
got, the more miles you've got to spread 
your overhead out on.” In 1945 he am- 
bitiously renamed the line Continental 





Trailways and set out to get those miles. 

Because Greyhound had a virtual mo- 
nopoly of existing long-haul interstate 
routes and the ICC was unwilling to fran- 
chise new ones, Moore was obliged to 
build up his system by buying small local 
bus lines in a careful pattern that linked 
them into new long-haul routes. Octopus- 
like, Continental stretched its tentacles 
across the Southeast and into the Mid- 
west; by 1953 the company had its first 
transcontinental route (it now operates 
five). At that point Moore found that his 
fledgling system lacked the equipment to 
capitalize on the bus industry's greatest 
potential asset: the growing U.S. network 
of superhighways. 

To remedy this, Moore tried to buy 
copies of Greyhound’s popular big Sceni- 
cruiser. But General Motors, which manu- 
factures the Scenicruiser, turned him 
away. The Scenicruiser dies, explained 
G.M.., belonged to Greyhound, and would 
be all tied up on Greyhound production 
for years to come. Undaunted, Moore or- 
dered his engineers to design a big new 
bus of their own. Then he went ahead and 
lined up a Belgian firm to build them, and 
by 1957 had the first of his flashy new 
Eagle buses on the road. 

Plus a Red Carpet. Workhorse of Con- 
tinental’s new fleet is the Silver Eagle 
a 4o-ft., 46-passenger bus in which every- 
body but the driver sits 8 ft. above road 
level, free to survey the countryside with- 
out being distracted by passing traffic. 
Currently, Continental has 250 Silver Ea- 
gles, with 22 more due for delivery this 
month, 

On his express routes, in keeping with 
his belief that it is pampering within 
and a panoramic view without that lures 
passengers into buses. Moore uses 50 
Golden Eagles—a red-carpeted version of 
the Silver Eagle that adds a nine-seat 
glassed-in lounge at the rear and a pert 
hostess who promises refreshments (no 
liquor) and cold snacks “as soon as the 
bus is out of town.” Even more posh is 
the 64-passenger Super Golden Eagle, a 
6o-ft. monster. hinged in the middle to 
bend it safely around curves. So far 
however, the Super Golden Eagle's length 
bars it from highways in all but 18 
Western states. 

Continental's added touches inevitably 
add to its ticket costs; for Golden Eagle 
service passengers pay a surcharge that 
amounts to $7 on a_ transcontinental 
trip. But Moore argues that “people who 
ride the bus just because it is cheap are 
no longer a major factor in our business. 
If you ride buses today, you see a lot of 
fur coats.” 

Gaps in the Puzzle. Besides luxury 
Continental offers its passengers ever- 
faster service over the nation’s new 
limited-access highways. Its buses. for ex- 
ample, beat all trains but the crack Broad- 
way Limited between New York and 
Pittsburgh. 

Beyond its own fast-growing routes 
Continental offers through-service speed 
as a member of National Trailways Bus 
System, an association of 44 bus com- 
panies that pool equipment to keep a pas- 
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New STUDEBAKER Sports Coupe 
Looking like a rabbit in full flight. 


senger on a single fast bus even though it 
moves over the routes of several members. 
But Moore is rapidly gobbling up his 
association kinfolk; 15 National Trail- 
ways members are now wholly owned 
Continental subsidiaries. “Each company 
fits in somewhere,” says Moore. “It’s like 
a jigsaw puzzle.’ And so far as Moore is 
concerned, all the pieces are not yet in 
place. Continental, he notes pointedly, 
has not yet penetrated the lucrative Flori- 
da market or the New England and Cana- 
dian border states. 


AUTOS 
Avanti, Studebaker! 


Sherwood Harry Egbert, president of 
Studebaker-Packard, barreled down the 
test track at the company’s South Bend 
plant one day last week in a sleek sports 
coupé, the likes of which no U.S. motorist 
has ever seen. Still shrouded in deep 
corporate secrecy, the new car was none- 
theless already the talk of Detroit. Chris- 
tened Avanti (Italian for ‘“Forward”’), 
it is finless, aerodynamically clean, and 
fast; it may well prove the most talked-of 
car turned out by any U.S. automaker 
since Ford Motor Co. introduced its 
first Thunderbird. 

The Avanti is hard-driving, flamboyant 
Sherwood Egbert’s own brainchild. Ever 
since he took over faltering Studebaker- 
Packard in February 1961, Egbert has 
been painfully aware that the company 
badly needs some avanti pointing. Stuck 
with his predecessors’ designs, Egbert saw 
Studebaker sell only a paltry 72.155 cars 
last year, managed to turn a $3.1 million 
loss into a $2.5 million profit only by sell- 
ing off the company’s plastics division to 
Monsanto. 

Loewy's Wave Length. As a first step 
toward turning the company around, Eg- 
bert had the 1962 Lark enlarged and face- 
lifted. This March was Studebaker’s best 
sales month in two years, and despite a 
38-day strike (Time, Jan. 26), production 
of the 1962 models has already surpassed 
Studebaker’s entire 1961 output. But for 
Egbert this was only the barest begin- 
ning; he long ago decided that to win a 
real new lease on life Studebaker must 
overcome its total identification with the 
plain-feathered Lark by bringing out an 
entirely new and daring car. 
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To get what he wanted, Egbert turned 
to famed Industrial Designer Raymond 
Loewy, who was responsible for the hand- 
some 1947 Studebaker that had an im- 
portant influence on the style of postwar 
U.S. autos. Flying to California early in 
1961 to meet Loewy, Egbert roughed out 
a small sketch. “I knew at once,” says 
Loewy, “that we were on the same wave 
length.” 

The Power Look. The Avanti, 
Designer Loewy, “looks power.” Its slop- 
ing. grill-less hood bears only single, re- 
cessed headlights, a single bar bumper, 
and a low-slung air scoop. Its high, round- 
ed rump tucks under at the bottom like 
that of a rabbit in full flight and the waist 
of the car is slightly indented in Coke- 
bottle fashion—a design feature previous- 
ly used only on supersonic jet fighters. 
Inside, reflecting Egbert’s love of flying, 
the Avanti resembles a plush airplane 
with instruments set in neat, easy-to-reach 
groups, has two bucket seats in front 
and a bucket bench for two in the rear. 
With a fiber-glass body mounted on a 
steel chassis and an engine of 300 h.p. 
or more, the Avanti will go from standing 
to 60 m.p.h. in a scant 6.7 sec.—a_ per- 
formance rivaling that of the hottest 
European sports cars. It is expected to 
sell for about $4,500. 

Studebaker (which plans to drop the 
Packard half of its name at the end of 
this month) will introduce the Avanti on 
April 26 at New York’s International 
Automobile Show. By designing and pro- 
ducing an entirely new car within only a 
year, Egbert and Loewy have set a new 
record for U.S. automakers. Some nervous 
South Benders fear that the Avanti is too 
radically styled to sell well on the in- 
herently conservative U.S. market. Its 
failure could jeopardize Studebaker’s au- 
tomaking future. But Egbert is firmly con- 
vinced that the Avanti will carry Stude- 
baker forward. 


WALL STREET 


The Renaissance Banker 

With a breakfast-time disquisition on 
Within the Communist Bloc,” 
Washington's WITTG TY last week began 
to broadcast a series of uncompromisingly 
erudite lectures on international affairs 
by professors of New York's Columbia 
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Do you have a loss 
in some stock? 


Nearly every week, we get letters 
from investors who ask if they should 
sell some particular stock at a loss—or 
hang on in hopes that the price will come 
back to about what they paid for it. 


Sometimes we tell these people to 
hold on to their stock. 


Sometimes we tell them to sell it. 
Why? 


Because every such question is a case 
unto itself... Because, basically, each 
one boils down to a brand new problem 
of investing. 


But given a man’s objectives, given 
the sum he could realize from the sale, 
the problem becomes one of comparing 
the prospects for the stock he owns with 
the outlook for all other stocks suitable 
to his investment objective. 

A fair-sized job, true. 


It involves ready access to any num- 
ber of facts about sales and earnings, 
about policies, products, and plans... 


Relative comparison of performance, 
both past and present... 


Careful consideration of company 
managements, industry _ prospects, 
business in general, the world situa- 
tion as a whole. 

The average investor just doesn’t have 
that much information—not on hundreds 
of stocks anyway. 

But we have a Research Department 
—one of the biggest and best in the 
business—that does have that kind of 
data at hand, and their opinion about 
selling (or buying) any security is yours 
for the asking. 

And while you’re about it, you might 
like to have a current review of your 
complete portfolio, a detailed analysis 
based on your own particular objectives. 

We will be happy to furnish that, too, 
if you'll just write— 

Joseru C, Quinn 
Department S-45 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,NEW YORK 
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, SHOES FOR AMERICA’S 
BES T-DRESSED MEN 


awards the Medal to this Freeman 
Master-Flex blucher...a sturdy style 
that's ounces lighter than an ordinary 
shoe, flexible as a willow branch 
and boasting a buoyant 
cushioned insole. 


a Comfortable, 
» flexible and lighter 

/ weight. This blucher in pliable 
SZ Black Smooth Kaf, or Brown Kaf. 


Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wisconsin 
America's Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes 


These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 


This advertisement appears only as a matter of rec ord. 
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$50,000,000 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds—Series D, 424%, 
Due April 1, 1987 


Purchase Agreements relating to the direct placement of 
the above Bonds were negotiated by the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation 
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University.* Behind this brainstretching 
venture, which drew a rare rave from 
FCC Chairman Newton Minow, stood 
an unlikely figure: Investment Banker 
Armand Grover Erpf, 64. In 26 years 
as a partner in Manhattan's prestigious 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.. elfinlike 
Armand Erpf has displayed an uncanny 
nose for investment opportunities that 
has led fellow financiers to label him “‘a 
professionals’ professional.” But when- 
ever possible. Erpf likes to combine com- 
mercial profit with intellectual advance 
ment—and in his eminently successful 
pursuit of both goals he has made himself 
perhaps Wall Street's closest approxima- 
tion of Renaissance man. 

The Urge to Educate. The Columbia 
television lectures are characteristic of 
Erpf's operations. Seven years ago, one of 





cn wantin 
ARMAND Erpr & “Tasso’s OAK 
Biqgness can be beautifi 


his investment sorties resulted in the cre 
ation of a profitable TV and outdoor 
advertising chain called Metromedia. Inc. 
out of the ruins of the old Du Mont 
network. Recently. when he heard that 
Metromedia had an empty half hour ot 
broadcast time in the morning, ardent 
Columbia Alumnus ('17) Erpf grabbed up 
the free time and got the lecture series 
under way with the financial backing of 
Columbia Associates, an organization of 
Columbia College well-wishers that he 
heads. The purpose of the programs. says 
Erpt Is to permit “adult people in this 
time of trouble and tensions to have not 
only the solace of entertainment but the 
spur of education.” By no means inciden- 
tally, the TV series also may well turn a 
profit for Columbia Associates. 

It was at least partly Erpf's urge to 
educate at a profit that led him to invest 


Other TV stations scheduling the lecture series 
New York's WNEW, Kansas City’s KMB( 
Peoria WTVH. Decatur, Ill’s WIVP, Sacra 
mento’s KOVR 
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in the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. after 
it dropped Collier's Magazine in 1956. In 
the five years since, Crowell-Collier has 
gone from losses to profits ($4,000,000 
last year), and currently Erpf and his in- 
vesting partners are adding new companies 
to Collier's at a two-a-year clip. Last 
week, for well under $1 Crowell- 
Collier bought New York’s famed Bren- 
tano bookstore chain, which, like all con- 
ventional booksellers, has been hard hit 
by department-store and discount-house 





competition. 

lhe Brentano purchase, explains Erpf 
adds to the bookishness of the company 
and fits in with his dream of “changing 
publishing into a modern corporate enter- 
prise to bring education to the masses. 
If his dream is realjzed, predicts Erpf 
we'll have a renaissance here that will 
make the Italian Renaissance look like a 
pond next to the ocean—and Crowell- 
Collier could become more interesting to 
investors than U.S. Steel. 

Chaos to Stability. Aloof and austere 


in his business contacts, Erpf has a pro- 





found sense of mission about his role as 
a latter-day capitalist. The function of 
investment banking, as he sees it, is to 
help guide new or individually managed 


companies into what he regards as the 
highest stage of capitalism—‘“the large 


institution run by professional managers 
with the public conscience glaring at 
them.” Only large corporations, Erpf be- 
lieves, fully realize “the whole idea of 
capitalism, which is to bring 





lidity and 
stability into the market in place of chaos. 
I call that civilization 

His belief in the importance of corpo- 
rate bigness makes Erpf a strong dissenter 
from the economic doctrines that inspire 
the Justice Department's trustbusters 
whom he terms reactionaries. But he is by 
no means a man who refuses to listen to 
the other view: he is a guiding member of 
a New York club called The Dissenters 
whose members embrace views ranging 
from far right to far left. Each month 
they meet to enjoy stinging disagree- 
ments. “We used to have a lot of Com 
munists,” says Erpf, “until they got it 
through their thick heads how futile 
Marxism is. 

The Passing Show. Erpf carries his love 
of diverse viewpoints into his notable art 
collection, which so crowds his ten-room 
Park Avenue bachelor apartment that he 
has been forced to hang seven of his 
paintings in the bathroom. His tastes 
range all the way from ancient Chinese 
snuff bottles to the disturbing, threatening 
Tasso’s Ov by Modern Peter Blume 
(price: $ o). Art connoisseurs, asked 
to characterize his collection, shake their 








heads in despair. 

This week, with his usual mixture of 
motives, Erpf will head for London bent 
on 1) buying some new drawings and 
finding publishers who might be interested 
in an alliance with Crowell-Collier. Says 
he The passing show has a lot of ele- 
ments of interest—and you might as well 
be aware of them all. Otherwise you don't 
get the full spectrum of experience, en- 
joyment and ecstasy. 
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The White Gloves of Manpower! 


Symbol of temporary office help you can count on 


These new white gloves will identify more than 100,000 temporary office 
workers from MANPOWER. “The Girl in the White Gloves” is a special 
kind of office worker — selected for her ability, skill and experience 
“The Girl in the White Gloves” will adapt to your office routine quickly 
— she stays on Manpower’s payroll — she has been pre-screened, 
tested, bonded and insured. You have no hiring or record-keeping to do 
To be absolutely certain that you are getting the best in temporary 
typists, stenos, office machine operators, and clerical help 


CALL FOR “THE GIRL IN THE WHITE GLOVES"! at The 


Manpower office in your city. She's ready to help you today. 


MANPOWER, INC. 


world’s largest temporary help service * Over 250 offices throughout the worl 


OFFICE SERVICES DIVISION / INDUSTRIAL HELP DIVISION 
SALESPOWER, INC. DIVISION / TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Manpower, Ine 
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“Tail pipe” for a 5,500° exhaust. Avco fired its new 
X2006 ablative rocket nozzle in subscale to demon- 
strate and predict its performance as a full-scale 
Titan Ill-Nova nozzle. This test success plus experi- 
ence with similar problems of ICBM re-entry vehicles 
indicate Avco’s complete nozzle capability... from 


material research to production. MA ve 


UNUSUAL CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS...REGARDLESS OF RACE, CREED, 
COLOR OR NATIONAL ORIGIN...WRITE AVCO TODAY, AVCO CORPORATION, 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Takako Shimazu (formerly 
Princess Suga of Japan), 23. Emperor Hi- 
rohito’s youngest daughter, and Hisanaga 
Shimazu, 28. her bank-clerk husband 
their first child, a boy. Rank: commoner. 





Born. To Princess Birgitta of Sweden 
5. former gymnastics teacher and grand- 
daughter of King Gustaf VI Adolf, and 
Prince Johann Georg von Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, 29. doctoral candidate in 
irchaeology at the University of Munich 
a prince (who will automatically be ex 
cluded from Lutheran Sweden's royal line 
of succession because his father is a 
Roman Catholic). 


Died. Mme. Hellé Bonnet. 61.~ chic 
Greek-born widow of former (1944-55) 
French Ambassador to the U.S. Henri 
Bonnet, whose World War II Gaullist ac- 
tivities she supported by opening a mil 
linery shop in New York and whose post- 
war diplomatic success she ably furthered 
by restoring the dilapidated French em- 
bassy as the elegant focus of Washington 
society; of cancer; in Paris. 


Died. Michel de Ghelderode (real 
name: Aldemar Martens). 63, noted Bel- 
gian playwright whose darkling dramas on 
medieval Flemish themes (best known 
Splendors of Hell, Pantagleize) foreshad- 
owed today’s “theater of the absurd 
a wizened hermit who rarely left the 
“dream” room where he wrote surround- 
ed by sepulchral puppets dressed up as 
characters from his plays; of asthma 
in Brussels. 


Died. Harry F. Waters. 67. prolific 
inventor of food-packaging devices who 
gave the world the paper tea bag. called a 
boon by billions and “the mouse in the 
teacup” by Etiquette Expert Amy Van- 
derbilt; of a heart attack suffered 
iboard the Twentieth Century Limited: 
in Albany, N.Y. 


Died. Sir Percy Joseph Sillitoe. 73 
former (1946-53) chief of M.I.5. Britain's 
fabled counter-espionage service, a stolid 
strapping Londoner who worked his way 
up from ordinary constable. was drafted 
to run the secret service on the strength 
of his successes as a gangbusting police 
chief in a series of British cities, thereafter 
roamed the Commonwealth, often in dis- 
guise, investigating security capers that 
ranged from Communist meddling in the 
Mau Mau uprising to the defection of 
British scientists and diplomats; of leu- 
kemia:; in Eastbourne, England. 


Died. Henry McBride, 94. twinkly, 
oracular art critic for the old New York 
Sun and the magazines Dial and Art News, 
a Pennsylvania Quaker who started out 
illustrating seed catalogues and wound up 
as one of the U.S.’s most influential pro- 
moters of modern art, and the intimate 
of such Parisian cognoscenti as Gertrude 


| Stein and Pablo Picasso; in The Bronx. 
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A greatmomentin Lima, Peru—when Richard M. Nixon 
faced down a hostile Communist mob and gained stat- 
ure for himself and for America. 

LIFE recently brought you a 3-part series in which our 
former vice-president told in his own words “the stories 
I keptto myself,” of crisis, heartbreak, and triumph. And 
to introduce the series—11 pages of pictures that cap- 
tured many great moments in a turbulent career. 


LIFE brings its readers the current significant news of 
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SRAPH BY PAUL 


Great moments live in LIFE 


JTZER 


every week, only days after the event. And LIFE also 
presents in depth and detail the continuing story of our 
exciting, ever-changing world. 

With this kind of enduring human communication, 
LIFE attracts an audience both responsive and respon- 
sible. These 31,000,000 better educated, better informed 
adults have thus become one of the 
world’s great markets. LIFE...a great 
magazine of events and politics. 





ART 
THE UNREAL WORLD 


Once abstract art was thought too odd 
and ugly to last out a season; now people 
speculate about what it will have meant 
“when it dies.” Yet abstract art does not 
die easily. Top U.S. artists, who used 
to paint recognizable subjects, put their 
real mark upon the world when they be- 
gan to paint the unseen, the unreal and 
the untidy. And they have been around 
long enough for critics now to cast about 
for ancestors to confirm abstractionism 
in a tradition of its own. Last week an 
exhibition in West Germany revealed a 
new “father” of abstractionism; he turned 
out to be none other than the great Swed- 
ish playwright August Strindberg, who 
70 years ago not only painted abstractly, 
but—being an articulate man—was able 
to say, in a Surprisingly up-to-date way, 
why he was doing so. It was Strindberg’s 
thesis that a painting took on life only 
when liberated from images. In the same 
week, a British connoisseur sympathetic 
to abstract painting joined those who 
see its end coming. Like it or not, ab- 
stractionism remains art’s liveliest topic. 








A Spatula & a Vague Idea 

In the tormented life of the playwright 
Johan August Strindberg, the darkest time 
fell between the years 1893 and 1895. The 
government of his native Sweden—‘the 
land of the non-adult, the disenfranchised, 
the mutes”—had tried to suppress his 
work as “blasphemy.” Penniless, he set- 
tled in Paris with one summer suit to his 
name, for summer or winter wear. His 
second marriage was going badly, con- 
firming his obsessive distrust of women 
who, he said, “admire swindlers, quack 
dentists, braggadocios of literature, ped- 
dlers of wooden spoons—everything me- 
diocre.” He himself was close to madness 
—a shabby, shuffling figure who dabbled 
in alchemy and black magic and once 
nearly committed suicide. He was addict- 
ed to absinthe, but he had one outlet that 
relieved him even more effectively than 
alcohol. Strindberg was a painter, and a 
startling one. 

Automatic Art. Last week, 27 of his 
rarely seen oils were on display in the 
Swabian city of Ulm, the birthplace of 
Albert Einstein and one of the most 
culture-minded towns in West Germany. 
The two earliest paintings were rather 
routine seascapes; the last eleven seemed 
to anticipate the expressionism of Emil 
Nolde. It was the paintings in between 
that interested art historians most. Just as 
Germany has its Russian-born Kandinsky; 
just as France has Gustave Moreau; and 
just as the U.S. has Marin and Arthur 
Dove, so Sweden now has its entry in the 
great international game of whose artists 
got into the abstract act first. 

Some of Strindberg’s Paris paintings 
are depressing studies in black, grey and 
various shades of brown. Others are shrill 
compositions of hard whites and yellows, 
oranges and blues, set against a frame of 
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green that is liberally sprinkled with scar- 
let and purple dots. In one, the colors 
blend into something resembling mother- 
of-pearl; another was obviously begun by 
rubbing together two pieces of cardboard 
wet with color to make what Strindberg 
called “automatic painting.” The show 
is about to take the grand tour: when it 
closes in Ulm, it will move to the Museum 
of Modern Art in Paris, the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts in Brussels and finally the 
British Museum. 

"| Can't Explain." In 1894, Strind- 
berg described in the avant-garde Revue 
Blanche his own brand of action painting. 
“I approach my painting with only a 
vague idea of what I want to present. 
Let's say: the image of a cool, benign 
forest opening towards the sea. Now I 
am beginning. With my spatula (I do 
not possess any brushes) I throw on col- 
ors, distributing them and mixing them 
right on the surface. I am mixing many 
colors, fourteen, fifteen perhaps, evolving 
a labyrinth of hues and shapes. Finally, 
the entire surface is swimming in color. I 
retreat a few steps to look at my work. 
For the devil's sake! I can’t see any ocean. 
The luminescent opening in the center has 
become an enormous perspective of pink 
and bluish lights. And here—a white and 
pink spot. I can’t explain how it got there 
and what it may mean.” 

A year later Strindberg wrote: “The 
painting I now imagine may at first re- 
semble merely a chaos of colors. But grad- 
ually as one looks at them, shapes form 
themselves, some of them may resemble 
something familiar, and then again they 
may not. At last the work opens itself to 
the spectator, The act of creation comes 
alive. Better still, the painting continually 
assumes new meanings, changes with the 
light, never tires, rejuvenates itself be- 
cause it has been given the gift of life.” 








Apes Never Improve 

Oxford’s Sir Kenneth Clark respects 
and admires the faceless art of abstract 
expressionism, but he does not think it 
will be around forever. At Wellesley last 
week, he prophesied: “The imitation of 
external reality is a fundamental human 
instinct which is bound to reassert itself.” 
To prove his point, Sir Kenneth talked 
about two kinds of painters—apes and 
children—whom the crudest of critics like 
to lump with the abstract expressionists. 

“Apes take their painting seriously.” 
said Sir Kenneth seriously. “The patterns 
they produce are not the result of mere 
accident but of intense, if short-lived con- 
centration and a lively sense of balance 
and space-filling. If you compare the 
painting of a young ape with that of a 
human child of relatively the same age. 
you will find that in the first, expressive, 
patternmaking stage, the ape is superior. 
Then, inexorably, the child begins to paint 
things—man, house, truck, etc. This the 
ape never does.” He does not develop 
because he lacks the child’s impulse to 
record what he sees. If the desire to repre- 
sent external reality reflects the loftier 
idea of “the formation of concepts, which 
are then modified by visual sensation,” 








the image is bound to return. “For I con- 
sider the human faculty of forming con- 
cepts at least as inalienable as life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Aside from this instinct, added Sir 
Kenneth, “it is an incontrovertible fact 
of history that the greatest art has al- 
ways been about something, a means of 
communicating some truth which is as- 
sumed to be more important than the art 
itself. The truths which art has been 
able to communicate have been of a kind 
which could not be put in any other way. 
They have been ultimate truths, stated 
symbolically.” Until the need for such 


communication is felt again, “the visual 
arts will fall short of the greatest epochs, 
Sistine 


the ages of the Parthenon, the 
Ceiling and Chartres Cathedral.” 


DE KOONING 
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How They Got That Way 

The big paintings in the main gallery 
of Hartford's Wadsworth Atheneum are 
mostly slashing and explosive, but so 
familiar has modern abstraction become— 
at least to hardened gallerygoers—that 
even the most violent of canvases or ag- 
gressive of sculptures no longer jar the 
eye or jangle the nerves. What was new 
about the Atheneum exhibition was really 
what was old—samples of these same 
artists’ earlier work that had been hung 
in the adjoining smaller galleries. In a 
sense, the show (see color) consisted of 
45 instant retrospectives that revealed 
how 45 of the nation’s top painters and 
sculptors arrived at their present idiom. 

The works were assembled by Curator 
Samuel Wagstaff Jr.. and almost all the 
artists shown have traveled the road from 
representation to abstraction, Curator 
Wagstaff was not out to prove that one 
school is better than the other; he simply 
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FRANZ KLINE 


Before-and-after exhibition of U.S. ab- 
stractionists at Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford juxtaposes paintings such as 

i f ff) with 1of Probst 


7, challenges viewers to find resemblances. 













MARK TOBEY 


Between The Rev. Richard Marmaduke Doubs 
( 19 nd his 136 Rive Gauche 11, Tobey be 

me fascinated by “white writing.” changed styles 
completely; the portrait is Sargentesque; the ab 


straction suggests reflections on Paris cobblestones 


JACKSON POLLOCK 


Landscape (above) shows influence of Regionalist Thomas 
Hart Benton, with whom Pollock began studying in 1920. 
But relationship with Arabesque (1948) seems clear: both 
paintings show skeins of highlights flung against dull 
brown background; both suggest a whirlwind of motion. 


_ 


of emery WILLEM DE KOONING 
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. (ee pay Van (above) 


* ae e 
se 4 ro. — —— father of A Tree Grows in Naples (1960), 
at left, despite submergence of image it 

m later painting; both have same vi us 

Fa, expressive and almost explosive brushwork. 


done around 1939, is obviously 
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MARK ROTHKO 


Two Women in the Window, painted around 1936 for WPA Federal 
Art Project, shows. with its tendency toward simplicity. fuzzy 
outlines and squarish composition, the same concerns as Rothko’s 
Yellow Stripe, 1960 (above), which refines the stripped-down, 
flat image to simple floating rectangles of shimmering color. 





SMOLIN GALLERY 


wanted to show “the artist's handwriting, | 


his forms, his palette, his style—the mesh- 
work through which he life.” 

Jagged Blacks. The most successful of 
the miniature retrospectives is that of 
Franz Kline. It begins with a straight- 
forward drawing of David Orr, the col- 
lector who came across Kline exhibiting 
on a Greenwich Village sidewalk 23 years 
ago. The next work is a snowy landscape 
in which a black fence runs jaggedly 
through the scene, much as Kline’s thick 
black abstract strokes do today. The 
painting called Nijinsky is followed by 
an illuminating sketch of a rocking chair 
done in 1951. Here, the chair’s structure 
is so loose that its parts seem about to 
fly off to form a new and wholly unpre- 
dictable pattern. The jump from there 
to Probst IT is not a leap but a hop. 

Jackson Pollock's Landscape and Ara- 
besque share the same basic rhythm and 
even the same somberness of palette, but 
the Pollock retrospective does not stop 
there. On view at the Atheneum are two 
sketchbooks dating back to the days when 
Pollock was studying with the now un- 
fashionable Thomas Hart Benton. The 
sketches are studies after the old masters 
but they are not direct copies; each in its 
own right is a fastidious and sensitive 
work. Along with the sketches are photo- 
graphs of some early landscapes by Pol- 
lock that Benton bought. This was not 
surprising they might have 
painted by Benton himself. 

The Fugitive Kind. One of the most 
appealing paintings in the show is the 
small green figure by Willem de Kooning. 
The figure fugitive look, as if 
auguring the disintegration of the image 


sees 


lor been 


has a 


in De Kooning’s future work. It is no 
trick to see that the man who did this 
painting was the same as the one who 


did the free-swinging Tree That Grows in 
Naples. The before-and-after paintings of 
Mark Tobey seem to have no such re 
lationship: in his solid little early por- 
trait, there is no hint of future fix- 
ation with intangibles waves of 
energy, moving 
light. But in between the portrait and his 
Rive Gauche is a painting called Voice of 
the Doll, which shows the ghostly figure 
of a soldier apparently clothed in scraps 
of newspaper. Whatever the wartime sym- 
bolism, the shredded image provides at 
least the hint of a bridge between the old 


his 
with 


forces or reflections of 


Tobey and the present one. 
The Atheneum exhibition 
away with one outworn illusion 


should do 
that ab- 


stract artists are abstract because they 
cannot paint images. Esteban Vicente’s 
portrait of his little daughter and the 


early sculptured heads by Sculptors Reu- 
ben Nakian and Louise Nevelson prove 
that these artists could have successfully 
stuck to representation had they chosen 
to. Other early works are not so reassur- 


ing. Mark Rothko’s floating rectangles 
controversial though they are, at least 
have an air of mystery, and many ad- 


mirers have fallen under their spell. Had 
Rothko stuck to realism, as in his Two 
Women in a Window, his name might not 
even be known today. 
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Should you buy 
an older home 
with the charm of this? 


Why not, if the price is right? You can make 
it modern where it matters—with beautifully- 
styled and durably-engineered Crane equip- 
ment that will greatly increase its value. 
uFirst—luxurious new bathrooms. With gleam- 
ing tubs. Smart wallhung closets. Deepbowl 





stall unobtrusive Crane baseboard heating and 
a compact, efficient Crane boiler. And in siz- 
zling summer you can have the welcome cool- 
ness of economical Crane air conditioning. 
uTo help make the “over 30’ home as livable 
as any spanking new model is Crane's job. 


countertop lavatories. And ae Planning to remodel? Write 
dripfree Dial-ese faucets. for free Idea Book to Crane 
uFor floor-to-ceiling warmth & Cc RAN E B Co., N. Y. 22 or Crane Canada 
in winter, it’s so easy to in- ~~ Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 


Valves + Piping + Pumps + Electronic Controls + 


Fittings « Plumbing « Heating + Air Conditioning + Water Treatment 
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Attack of Berry-berry 


All Fall Down (M-G-M). Berry-berry 
Willart (Warren Beatty) takes a long, 
slow pull of bourbon. “Funny things hap- 
pen t'me alla time.” he says retlectively. 
“Dunno why. Dunno what I’m gonna do 
next. I just—live fer kicks!” And he lays 
back his ears and laughs like a jackass 
that can smell the old pea patch. 

Actor Beatty is the latest cinemale to 
step into the late Jimmy Dean's blue 
jeans, and All Fall Down is largely a de- 
scription of how Berry-berry Willart gets 
his kicks. As the film begins. Berry-berry 
conks a floozy with a spittoon and lands in 
the frost in Florida. Bailed out by his 
teen-aged brother (Brandon deWilde) 
he thumbs a Caribbean cruise with a 
yachtsy-totsy (Constance Ford). “Don't 
you have a husband?” he wonders. “Yes 
she muses, “but he wouldn't appeal 
to you.’” When the cruise is over, Berry- 
berry moves off with a box of the 
lady’s baubles, picks up a schoolteach- 
er (Barbara Baxley) on Christmas va- 
cation, knocks out a few of her teeth in 
a barroom brawl, lands in the frost in St. 
Louis. 

This time Pop (Karl Malden) wires the 
bail, and Berry-berry, risking reactivation 
of his Momplex, hitchhikes home to 
Cleveland for Christmas. There he finds 
an unexpected present: a blonde called 
Echo O'Brien (Eva Marie Saint). They 
fall in love, and for a few idyllic weeks 


Berry-berry lives for more than kicks, 
But when Echo gets pregnant, Berry- 


berry gets lost. In despair, she drives her 
car off an embankment. “I hate life!” 
Berry-berry groans, But he goes right on 
living, if it can be called that. 

On paper, All Fall Down has plenty go- 
ing for it: an all-star cast 
er (John Houseman), a 


an able produc- 


talented young 





Lanspury & BEATTY IN “FALL” 
A lack of Inae-nuity. 


SAINT 
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director (John Frankenheimer), a screen- 
play adapted by a famous playwright 
(William Inge) from a notable novel by 
James Leo Herlihy. On acetate, these vir- 
tues seem reversed. The story is incidental 
and interminable. the scene-writing lacks 
Inge-nuity. the characters are cliché, the 
direction is untidy, the actors are Actors’ 
Studious—Beatty in particular employs a 
scabious charm that fails to explain his 
part but might be communicate 
Berry-berry. 

Still and all, the picture is worth seeing. 


said to 


and what makes it worth seeing is the 
work of Angela Lansbury. She plays 


Berry-berry’s mother as a woman with the 

brain of a flea, the heart of a whale, the 

a toad, the devotion of a dog, 

the cunning of a serpent, the innocence of 
a noisy old parrot. 


tongue ol 


Bumper Crop of Nuts 

The Horizontal Lieutenant (M-G-M). 
Funnyman Jim Hutton, 26, is an unpol- 
ished bean pole (6 it. 3 in.) who gangles 
at all angles like the second-string center 
on a Y.M.C.A. basketball squad, but sput- 
ters sourprises like a bright, green Lem- 
mon. Funnywoman Paula Prentiss, 23, is a 
Texas skyscraper (5 ft. 9} in.) who can 
look slim Jim in the eye without a peri- 
scope, and can come on and cut up like a 
junior-miss Rosalind Russell. If humor 
were measured in inches, Hutton and 
Prentiss would be the daffiest double in 
show business; since it isn't. they are 
merely the most promising young pair of 
romanticomedians currently in camerange. 
Last year they got off to a funning start in 
Where the Boys Are, then made a clatter- 
ing success of The Honeymoon Machine. 
Now they have imparted their talent for 
the trivial to a dogface farce that may not 
fracture any funny bones, but manages at 
least to pile up a bumper crop of nuts on 
the usual Pacific island. 

lhe island,” Lieutenant Hutton is told 
when he arrives. “isn’t much, but you'll 
learn to hate it.” He does. There are 4,000 
servicemen in residence and 18 white 
women. What's more, the 4,000 service- 
men have nothing to do but chase one 
little old Japanese soldier who still holds 
out in the hills and at night sneaks past 
the U.S. sentries to pilfer the colonel’s 
private stock of gefilte fish. After a year of 
this, the servicemen are so desperate for 
something to do that they teaching 
a hen to type. 

By sheer, outstanding inability, Lieuten- 
ant Hutton quickly rises to the top of the 
nut heap. He is a go-day-wonder-how-he- 
made-it who begins the war as a casualty 
(he tries to catch a baseball with his ear) 


start 


continues it as a sad sack (he reports for 
duty by hitting the wrong pedal, ramming 
his jeep through the building 
parking it smartly beside the C.O.’s desk) 
but ends it as a hero (he captures the 
gefhilte-fisherman). The nut occasionally 
has a date: Lieutenant Prentiss, a nurse 
who in civilian life was “just a tall girl 
but now I'm a short commodity.” When 
he wants to get in trouble, he unfortunate- 


side of a 








Prentiss & Hutton In “LIEUTENANT” 
A sputter of sourprises. 


ly has a buddy: an industrious Nisei ( Yo- 
shio Yoda) who labors day and night to 
“indoctrinate” every native girl on the 
island. And when he wants to get out of 
trouble, he unfortunately has a shocking- 
pink colonel (Charles McGraw) who turns 
purple every time the hero appears. 

Best bit: Hutton, as chief of the island's 
intelligence section, arrests an ancient is- 
lander suspected of consorting with the 
enemy, Waggles a thin Rathboney finger 
and grimly begins to interrogate the dear 
old gentleman. The islander seems willing 
to talk but he can’t talk English. Hutton 
summons an interpreter who speaks Eng- 
lish and Japanese. The old man can’t speak 
Japanese. Hutton summons an interpreter 
who speaks Japanese and Carolinian. The 
old man can't speak Carolinian. Hutton 
summons an interpreter who speaks Caro- 
linian and a dialect called Charono. The 
old man speaks Charono. Back through 
the chain of interpreters, Charono to Car- 
olinian to Japanese to English, comes the 
old man’s message. He has to go to the 
bathroom. 


Love Without Love 
Bell’ Antonio (Levine: 





Embassy), di- 


rected by Italv’s Mauro Bolognini, is a 
serious and discreet discussion of a case 
of impotence. The hero (Marcello Mas- 


troianni) lusts only for women he cannot 
love; the woman he loves (Claudia Car- 
dinale) he imagines an “angel.” and he 
cannot imagine muddying her wings with 
animality. When she wins an annulment 
he is desolate, and his family is disgraced 

in Sicily, where the family lives, a 
man’s virility and his public position are 
intimately interdependent. In despair, the 
young man turns to a servant girl 
her with child. The honor of the family is 
ironically redeemed. Mastroianni’s 
mother shouts the good news from the 
housetops, the neighbors from all 
sides to offer congratulations. “Now you 
can have a home and family.” burbles his 
best friend. “Now you can be like every- 
body else.” Mastroianni smiles vacantly. 
lo a grown man, what is sex without love? 


gets 


thus 


come 
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cherchez cette femme 
on a Lufthansa Budjet Tour 


Ten remarkably low cost tours hit the high 
spots of Europe this spring and summer. 
Prices start as low as $498 including round 
trip jet air fare. Incredible? It's true. These 
are new tours exclusive with Lufthansa, 
designed to make Europe accessible to 
virtually everyone. See your travel agent or 
mail the coupon for the Budjet Tour Booklet 
and plan the vacation of your life. Qui est 
cette femme?Mona Lisa, naturellement. 
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RMAWN AtRLINES 
Please send me your new Lufthansa Bud, rB 
Name 
Address. 
City. Zone____ State. 


eee eee a My Travel Agent is. 
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With your 
booklet a German pfennig 
for good luck! 
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Why Britain Lost 


Private YANKEE Dooote (305 pp.J— 
Joseph Plumb Martin—Little, Brown 
($6.50). 


The Revolutionary War often was 
fought with tactics that were quaintly 
old-fashioned or grimly futuristic. During 
the battle for Fort Mercer, N.J.. in 1777. 
the Americans ran short of ammunition, 
and soldiers were offered a gill of rum (4 
oz.) to retrieve 32-lb. British cannon balls 
that had fallen short of the mark. U.S. 
guns then lobbed them back at the Brit- 
ish. Near Petersburg. Va., in the closing 
days of the war, the British captured 700 
Negro slaves who had caught smallpox. 


at New York, Monmouth and Yorktown, 
and under Generals Washington, Lafa- 
yette and Steuben. 

“Three of our constant companions,” 
wrote Martin, were “Fatigue, Hunger and 
Cold”; men ate birch bark, old shoes, pet 
dogs. “We kept a continual Lent as faith- 
fully as ever any of the most rigorous of 
the Roman Catholics did and, depend 
upon it, we were sufficiently mortified.” 
Yet given a small ration of beef and flour 
and a sack of straw, Martin and his col- 
leagues “felt as happy as any other pigs 
that were no better off than ourselves.” 
Such wit eased Martin’s suffering, but he 
also had a sharp eye for the ironic mo- 
ment or the dramatic scene. He describes 
General Washington's arriving late at 
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WASHINGTON & LAFAYETTE AT VALLEY ForGE 
As happy as pigs on a diet of birch bork. 


and deliberately sent them among the reb- 
els as an experiment in germ warfare. 

But for most ordinary soldiers the war 
was waged almost as wars today are 
waged: with courage and cowardice, star- 
vation and gluttony, ingenuity and stu- 
pidity. One such colonial dogface was Jo- 
seph Plumb Martin, whose Narrative of 
Some of the Adventures, Dangers and 
Sufferings of a Revolutionary Soldier, In- 
terspersed with Anecdotes of Incidents 
That Occurred Within His Own Observa- 
tion is the most complete surviving ac- 
count of day-to-day life in the tents and 
trenches of the ragtag citizen army. 

Soldier & Civilian. Martin was a farm 
boy from Milford, Conn., who signed up 
for six months’ service in July 1776, at 
the age of 15, in part because all the kids 
in the neighborhood did (volunteers re- 
ceived $1), but also because “I collected 
pretty correct ideas of the contest be- 
tween this country and the mother coun- 
try.” The following spring Martin re- 
enlisted, and for the next six years fought 
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Yorktown, then ceremoniously striking a 
few blows with a pickax so that future 
historians might write “General Washing- 
ton with his own hands first broke ground 
at the siege of Yorktown.” 

Punctuation & Perseverance. Martin 
was discharged as a sergeant, settled in 
Prospect, Me., eked out support for a 
large family as a part-time laborer and 
town clerk. But despite intelligence, en- 
ergy and irrepressible good nature, he 
made a poor adjustment to civilian life. 
Without a veteran's pension of $06 a 
year, he would have starved. Martin was 
70 when he wrote his memoirs, but the 
little volume, bound between two boards 
with a calf-leather spine, won its author 
no fame. The current printing, the first 
in 132 years, is ably annotated by Scholar 
and Editor George F. Scheer and should 
correct history's lapse. 

Only a common = soldier, Martin 
sketches no sweeping historical panorama 
as a background to his own adventures. 
But as an uncommon writer, the self- 


taught Yankee chronicler makes a corner 
of that panorama come alive as never 
before. 

“If I cannot write grammatically,” says 
Martin proudly, “I can think, talk and 
feel like other men. I never learned the 
rules of punctuation any farther than just 
to assist in fixing a comma to the British 
depredations in the state of New York; 
a semicolon in New Jersey; a colon in 
Pennsylvania, and a final period in Vir- 
ginia;—a note of interrogation, why we 
were made to suffer so much in so good 
and just a cause; and a note of admira- 
tion to all the world, that an army vol- 
untarily engaged to serve their country, 
when starved and naked and suffering ev- 
erything short of death (and thousands 
even that), should be able to persevere 
through an eight years war and come off 
conquerers at last!” 





Of Human Bondage 
THe Spy WxHo Loveo Me (211 


E | 
lan Fler 


ng—Viking ($3.95). 


Among the shocks and disappointments 
1962 still has in store for President John 
F. Kennedy and many thousands of other 
unsuspecting people is the discovery that 
the cruel, handsome. scarred face of James 
Bond does not turn up until more than 
halfway through Ian Fleming's latest 
book. They will look in vain for the famil- 
iar early scene in the eighth-floor office on 
Regent's Park where the taciturn M re- 
lights his pipe and hands Bond his latest 
assignation with Death and the Maiden. 
And that is not all they will miss; un- 
accountably lacking in The Spy Who 
Loved Me are the High-Stake Gambling 
Scene, the Meal-Ordering Scene, the Tor- 
ture Scene, the battleship-grey Bentley, 
and Blades Club. 

But these lapses are understandable 
after all—Fleming is not the author. As 
he archly explains in a foreword, he found 
the manuscript on his desk one morning— 
“the first-person story of a young woman, 
evidently beautiful and not unskilled in 
the arts of love.” who was involved 
“both perilously and romantically with 
the same James Bond whose secret-service 
exploits I myself have written from time 
to time.” 

The Dreamy Pines. Vivienne Michel 
is her name. Motel receptionist is her 
game—at least when Bond meets her. 
The first half of the book is a detailed 
flashback to explain how Miss Michel 
happened to find herself one dark and 
stormy night in a deserted motel between 
Lake George and Glens Falls, N.Y. “I was 
running away. I was running away from 
England, from my childhood, from the 
winter, from a sequence of untidy, un- 
attractive love affairs . . .” Vivienne goes 
on at some length about the love affairs. 
The most recent was Kurt, a West Ger- 
man newspaperman, who made love with 
West German industry and efficiency un- 
til she, with English inefficiency, got preg- 
nant. After an abortion in Zurich she 
bought a Vespa, some saucy fur-lined 
goggles, and “a rather dashing pair of 
black kid motorcycling gloves,” then set 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS YOU. You wouldn't wear a 1939 
suit to call on a prospect. But how about your letterhead? Is 


it up to date? Your printer can dress up your letterhead with (v) [ER 

a custom-tailored design—on Hammermill Bond, of course. [S i] 

Ask him for matching envelopes, too. Ay Ll 
If Boyd's existed, its letterhead might look like this. Would BON (D) 

you like a free book of idea-sparking letterhead designs? 


Write us on your present business letterhead. HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 1453 EAST LAKE RD.. ERIE, PA 
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These two people are obviously different in many respects 
—but they do have one thing in common .. . they care 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
finest—and get it—in Wo LF’s HEAD. The uncommon qual- 
ity of WoLr’s HEap results from the fact it is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania, Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and _ scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy—insist on WoLF’s HEAD, 
“finest of the fine” premium quality motor oils. 
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J rance: sold ond serviced by your ‘Main Street’’ Agent since 1892 ; 


out to work and scooter her way down 
the U.S. coast to Florida. 

And so to The Dreamy Pines Motor 
Court, where two hoods called Sluggsy 
and Horror find Vivienne all alone in her 
black velvet toreador pants (‘with the 
rather indecent gold zip down the seat”). 
They behave tastelessly (Okay, Horror. 
Let her go. This is for me’). Enter, at 
long last, the man with the white scar on 
his left cheek. “I quickly put my hand up 
to hide my nakedness. Then he smiled and 
suddenly I thought I might be all right.” 

Rather Cold Passion. She is all right, 
of course, with Bond beside her in a blaze 
of bullets and burning motel. 

Author Fleming calls this “the bang- 
bang kisskiss formula.” But it takes more 
than this to account for the undisputed 
eminence of James Bond as the best- 
known wearer of a shoulder holster in 
print. One explanation is Bond’s universal 
expertise. His man-of-the-worldsmanship 
is so explicit that his fans’ fantasies have 
a rich and varied diet to feed on. His 
cigarettes, with their three distinctive gold 
rings (a considerable security risk), are 
blended for him of a Balkan tobacco mix- 
ture by Morlands of Grosvenor Street. 
For breakfast: “The single egg in the 
dark blue egg cup with a gold ring round 
the top was boiled for three and a third 
minutes . . . Then there were two slices 
of wholewheat toast. a large pat of deep 
yellow Jersey butter and three squat glass 
jars containing Tiptree ‘Little Scarlet’ 
strawberry jam; Cooper's Vintage Oxford 
marmalade and Norwegian Heather Hon- 
ey from Fortnum’s. The coffeepot and 
the silver on the tray were Queen Anne 
and the china was Minton.’’ One memora- 
ble meal, in Moonraker, takes 64 pages 
for Bond to order and eat. 

Bond also seems to have the full range 
of modern technological fun and games at 
his fingertips—from automobiles (which 
fascinate him) to aqualungs. He talks 
knowledgeably about perfume (though 
he admits the gaffe of once attributing 
Vent Vert to Dior instead of Balmain). 
He is a whiz at games; his adventures 
include several elaborately described 
games at which Bond wins five-figure 
stakes from the villain—usually by out- 
cheating him. 

Cheating is certainly another secret of 
Bond's popularity; he is the bad guy who 
smolders in every good citizen. He is a 
professional murderer (the double zero in 
his secret-service designation of oo7 in 
dicates that he is one of the three oper- 
atives privileged to kill even when not 
acting in self-defense). In between as- 
signments, he makes love “with rather 
cold passion, to one of three similarly 
disposed married women.” And he can be 
as fast with the vodka martinis as with 
his Beretta .25; in the opening pages of 
Thunderball, he was in such bad shape 
that M had to send him to a sanitarium 
for a couple of weeks to dry out. 

Goodbye, Vivienne. Lanky (6 ft. 1 in., 
168 lbs.) Author Fleming. 53, a product 
of Eton and Sandhurst and sometime 
reporter, editor, columnist and naval in- 
telligence officer, began writing his gilt- 
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IAN FLEMING 
More than bangbang ki 


edged Bonds in 1952 “because my mental 
hands were empty and as a_ counter- 
irritant or antibody to my_ hysterical 
alarm at getting married at the age of 
43." 

Last week Fleming was back in London 
after his annual two-month “writing va- 
cation” at his place in Jamaica, where he 
had knocked out a new book at his usual 
rate of 1,750 words in three daily hours 
of writing, while at the same time visiting 
the location shooting for the movie being 
made of his Dr. No (Time, May 5, 1958). 

Fleming made clear that the girl-nar- 
rated technique of Spy established no 
trend, nor was Vivienne Michel likely to 
unzip her way into any more of the saga. 
He was careful to send a complimentary 
copy to his famous fan in the White 
House. Copies will also circulate in an- 
other place where he has friends—the 
British secret service. “They tell me,” 
says Fleming happily, “that my books are 
remarkably good recruiting manuals. 


Whither America? (Contd.) 
THe Imace (315 pp.J—Doniel J 
Boorstin—Atheneun ($5 





Ever since The Lonely Crowd 


proved there was big money in publishing 


serious sociology, the book trade has been 
gleefully exporting the traditional fascina 
tion of Americans with themselves, play- 
ing midwife to a new generation of moral 
muckrakers with a newspeak all their own. 
With indifferent success, these unHidden 
Persuaders have warned The Status Seek- 
ers and The Organisation Man against the 
perils of The Power Elite and The Image 
Makers in The Self-Conscious Society. 
Latest to ask “Whither America?” is ex- 
Rhodes Scholar Danie] J. Boorstin, 48 


* To the former wife of one of Britain's famed 
press lords, Lord Rothermere, who named Flem 
ing corespondent in his divorce suit 
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You can’t see it yet, 
but crabgrass is ready 
to ruin your lawn 





THIS IS YOUR LAWN Most lawns look fairly nice the first part 


RIGHT NOW of spring. But under that green grass could 


be literally millions of crabgrass seeds, 





THIS COULD BE YOUR LAWN’ Crabgrass will sprout when your lawn gets 


THIS SUMMER. 80me warm sun. It will thrive during hot 


weather and eventually choke out grass. 


Use VitoGRO Crabgrass Preventer Now 


Guaranteed to kill crabgrass seedlings as they sprout; 
also greens up your lawn quickly, getting it off to a fast start. 





New VitoGRO Crabgrass Preventer 
contains Dacthal W-50, a crabgrass 
seedling killer, pioneered by Swift, which 
in extensive turf tests by leading agri- 
cultural colleges, proved to give 95-100% 
crabgrass control with a single spring 
application. No costly midsummer fol- 
low-up program is needed. One bag 
treats 3000 square feet, providing more 
coverage for less cost. 

New!—VitoGRO Crabgrass Pre- 
venter also contains 4% fast-acting ni- 
trogen for a quick green-up and a fast 
early start. 


Free booklet on 
Crabgrass Prevention 


Ask your garden supply deole 
of How to Control Crabgrass in 1962. Exy 


rfora tree 


rabgross 








ond 
gorden supply experts 








There's a VitoGRO product for every 
lawn problem—Ask for the bag by color 


n the Green Bag —For greene 


n the Yellow 


itoGRO 


WALLS CRABGRASS SELDLINGS 


Get VitoGRO Crabgrass Preventer in the Red Bog 


of Swift & Company 
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who teaches U.S. history at the University 
f \ K of Chicago when he is not lecturing in 
& % | . . ~ + . 
. f . BECOMES YOU | Asia, the Middle East or Europe (he is 
“ ; now at the Sorbonne). 
ety > id ‘ Boorstin’s basic complaint is scarcely 
. ...IN \ 





original: the high-speed production and 
reproduction of words, sounds and pictures 

-portentously labeled the “Graphic Rev- 
olution”"—have blurred reality and en- 
couraged a plethora of mere images. In- 
creasingly, he charges, institutions as dif- 
ferent as Harvard University and the 
Container Corp. of America are concerned 
more with manipulating their images than 
with achieving their ideals. 

Even the reality of news has been dis- 
placed by such “pseudo-events” as the 
presidential press conference (all such in- 
terviews, as well as all analytical reporting, 























Handsomely styled MASSAGICS are the 
most comfortable shoes you’ve ever worn . . . 
because they're molded around comfort fea- 
tures that no other shoes have. Visit your 
MASSAGIC Dealer or write us for his name 
and a descriptive folder. From $16.95 to $24.95. 
Silk Label Series from $15 












The ESQUIRE are just journalistic make-work, Author 

HERE'S THE SECRET Silk Label Series. Model 124. | Boorstin argues); the reality of litera- 
Double Cushion black of Brown Calf ture has been distorted by the pseudo- 
Rubber Heel eventful film; the reality of art has been 
for Buoyancy diluted by easily available and excellent 
Cushion Arch-Lift The FASHION color copies. Even God is pseudo: “the 


Silk Lobel Series. Model 269-1. Celebrity-Author of the World’s Best 


for Support Pin-Tuk Blucher in Dark Olive, a i. : 

Air-Celled Black or Brown Calf Seller.” Only the world of crime is left as 
r-Celled .- . 

ba st re > » ¢ 5 * 

Rubber Cushion a last refuge of the authentic, uncor 


rupted, spontaneous event.’ 

Boorstin’s buckshot is indiscriminate 
and incessant; he blasts away at such 
riddled targets as publicity handouts and 
celebrity endorsements and searches out 
new underworlds to conquer. Museums 
merely conceal the “vital organs of a 
living culture,” air travel “robs me of 
the landscape,”’ highway travel discourages 
wayside stops. As a way of “meeting new 
people ” sighs Boorstin, “even hitchhikers 
are slowly becoming obsolete.” 


y Py Historically eager for self-improvement, 
- 


: Americans have usually welcomed intel- 
me STATE 


for Comfort 


Steel Shank 
for Strength 





WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. + MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


lectual reformers. But Boorstin, by con- 


NEW JERSEY fusing rather than clarifying the effort to 
recapture the fading American Dream, has 
abused their hospitality. 


Paper Candidate 


- Hornstein's Boy (373 pp.|—Robert 
The CITY Sp NEWARK Traver—St. Martin's ($4.95). 


Semi-saturated with sex, psychiatry and 











mite < courtroom procedure, Robert Traver’s 

wt Anatomy of a Murder had a surefire for- 

e THE NATIONAL mula for bestsellerdom. Hornstein’s Boy 

The BANK 1812 ioe STATE BANK has not. A novel about a senatorial cam- 
{I 0 OF NEWARK paign, it is packed with nothing more 

ou] 4) Jn exciting than paper dolls and paper argu- 


ments clipped from the magazine section 
of a Sunday newspaper. 


In the course of 150 years of serving New Jersey industry, National State Bank Walt Dressler is the reluctant candi- 
has become closely identified with the State’s economic growth and develop- date. He is a smalltown lawyer, has ideals, 
ment. Today, as in the past, its ample resources of money and manpower, and and spouts them. His supporters, includ- 
its long and intimate knowledge of the State are always at the service of ing Emil Hornstein, his campaign man- 
businessmen everywhere, ager, listen with horrified dismay and, 
unlike the reader, bury their misgivings. 

22 banking offices serving New Jersey The plot is hand-me-down—hostile col- 


umnist, incriminating photograph, Com- 
munist smear—and between, Traver ram- 


The 
NATION A I STATE BANK bles on with flatfooted passion about half 
a hundred worthy causes dear to his heart. 
OF NEWARK So dear to his heart, in fact, that Traver 
(in real life John Voelker) resigned as a 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. eof the Michie 


justice of the Michigan Supreme Court to 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation write this book. He should have stayed on 


the bench. 
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He’s CBS News Moscow Correspondent, 
Marvin Kalb. He speaks Russian, reads 
Russian, knows the Russians. His words 
are listened to carefully on both sides of 
the iron curtain. 

It was Kalb who broke the news of a 
Soviet attempt to put a man into space. 
He was first to confirm the split between 
Russia and Albania. Throughout the year 
(in 1961, over 650 Moscow reports on 
CBS Radio) he gives Americans an acute 








Our Mr. K. in the Kremlin 


understanding of the Russian position—as 
it changes and as it stays the same. 

You find news coverage of this caliber 
and scope only on CBS Radio, with more 
complete hourly news service than any 
other network...with more on-the-spot 
reports from the crack team of CBS News 
Correspondents around the world. 

If you'd like to know what their Mr. K. 
in the Kremlin is up to, keep tuned to your 
CBS Radio station and our Mr. K. 
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TIME LISTINGS 








CINEMA 


Only Two Can Play. Peter Sellers plays 
a wan little Welsh librarian who decides 
he would rather study a blonde than bury 
his nose in a book. 

Viridiana. Made in Spain on Franco’s 
money but banned in Spain by Franco's 
decree, this peculiar and powerful film by 
Luis Bufuel predicts in parable the next 
Spanish revolution and contains an orphic 
orgy of Goyesque genius. 

Sweet Bird of Youth. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Bird was an artistic turkey on 
Broadway, but as directed by Richard 
Brooks it makes a noisy and sometimes 
brilliant peacock of a picture. Geraldine 
Page as an aging cinemama blazons a 
memorable skidmark on the go-away-and- 
don't-comeback trail. 

Through a Glass Darkly. Sweden's icily 
intelligent Ingmar Bergman infuses unex- 
pected warmth of feeling into a darkly 
metaphysical drama that depicts the birth 
of God in the form of an enormous spider. 

Last Year at Marienbad. A cinenigma 
worked out by two Frenchmen, Scenarist 
Alain Robbe-Grillet and Director Alain 
Resnais (Hiroshima, Mon Amour), that 
has become the intellectual sensation of 
the year in films. 

The Lower Depths. Akira Kurosawa’'s 
Japanization of the classic proletarian 
comedy by Maxim Gorky boils with de- 
monic energy and rocks with large, yea- 
saying laughter. 

The Night. The fashionable ailment of 
anxiety is skillfully anatomized by Italy's 
Michelangelo (L’Avventura) Antonioni. 

Lover Come Back. Animadversions on 
advertising, wittily written by Stanley 
Shapiro and blandly recited by Doris Day 
and Rock Hudson. 

A View from the Bridge. Arthur Mil- 
ler’s attempt to find Greek tragedy in cold- 
water Flatbush errs in concept but suc- 
ceeds in details. 

One, Two, Three. Billy Wilder's rough- 
house comedy describes a Berlin interlude 
in the life of a hardhearted soft-drink 
salesman (James Cagney) before the 
Wall put an end to monkey business as 
usual, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., April 11 

Howard K. Smith (ABC, 7;:30-8 p.m.).* 
Comment on the week’s news events. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Ron Cochran narrates a documen- 
tary on modern developments in cancer 
therapy. 

David Brinkley (NBC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
The Washington, D.C. monument dilem- 
ma and the Baird puppets in India. 
Color. 


Thurs., April 12 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Birth 
control pioneer Margaret Sanger is inter- 
viewed by Correspondent Eric Sevareid on 
this study of birth control and the law. 

Fri., April 13 

Young People’s Concert (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the New York Philharmonic in a concert 
featuring youthful soloists. 


* All times E.S.T, 
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Sun., April 15 

Directions °62 (ABC, 3-3:30 p.m.). The 
story of the Jewish quest for religious free- 
dom, symbolized in the Exodus from 
Egypt and commemorated in the Passover. 

The Open Door (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
Tenor Jan Peerce, accompanied by AIl- 
fredo Antonini and the CBS Orchestra, 
sings songs marking the observance of 
Passover. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 6-7:30 
p.m.). Kim Hunter, James Daly and Den- 
nis King in a play based on the trial of 
Jesus before Pontius Pilate and the freeing 
of Barabbas, the thief. Repeat. Color. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). The dissolution of the French em- 
pire in Southeast Asia, brought on by the 
defeat of the French by Communist forces 
in Dienbienphu. 

Project 20 (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). The last 
days of Christ, leading up to the Crucifix- 
ion and the Resurrection, are told through 
close-ups of paintings. Color. 

Show of the Week (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Bob Cummings, Audrey Meadows star in 
a comedy about a New Orleans confi- 
dence man who sets out to bilk a lively 
widow. Jazz musical score improvised by 
Gerry Mulligan. Color. 

Tues., April 17 

Rainbow of Stars (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Robert Goulet hosts a variety show from 
Manhattan's Rockefeller Center, with 
Nancy Walker, Dick Button, Carol Law- 
rence, Al Hirt, Radio City Music Hall 
Rockettes. 

Close-Up (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). A re- 
appraisal of imperialism on the Indian 
subcontinent, filmed in Lahore, written 
and narrated by Novelist John Masters, 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


The Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee 
Williams. On a Mexican veranda, four 
desperate people break out of the cycle of 
self-concern to achieve self-transcendence. 
Williams’ best play since A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Ross, by Terence Rattigan. The puzzle 
of T. E. Lawrence is pieced together in 
fascinating, though debatable, fashion in 
this play. John Mills portrays the hero 
with lacerating honesty. 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt, 
might have drawn its theme from Shake- 
speare’s “Every subject's duty is the king's, 
but every subject's soul is his own.” Play- 
ing Sir Thomas More, Paul Scofield is 
flawless. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, makes 
God and man all too human, but Fredric 
March as God and Douglas Campbell as 
Gideon occasionally approach the sublime. 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted from a 
Paris hit, is trés trés sleek and sassy, with 
Julie Harris starring as a sleep-around 
maid, 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a musical with a witty 
mind (Director-Librettist Abe Burrows) 
and a hero of exuberant guile (Robert 
Morse) whose rise from window cleaning 
to executive seat polishing is a joy to be- 
hold. 


Off Broadway 


Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung You 
in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad, by 
Arthur Kopit, turns the battle of the sexes 





into a surrealistic rout. Among the Venus 
flytraps, Barbara Harris glistens as the 
most hilariously voracious sexling since 
Lolita. 

Brecht on Brecht generates dramatic ex- 
citement from a revue-styled montage of 
the songs, poems, scenes, and aphorisms 
of a 20th century master of theater. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Ship of Fools, by Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. The ship is a German passenger- 
freighter that steams from Veracruz to 
Bremerhaven in 1931; the allegory is that 
this and all passages of the world’s voyage 
are dismal: the art is consummate. 

In Parenthesis, by David Jones. The 
author, a painter who sometimes turns to 
prose and poetry, uses an unorthodox but 
effective amalgam of both in this bitter 
novel about the total irony of war—in this 
case, World War I. 

Scott Fitzgerald, by Andrew Turnbull. 
A sensitive and exhaustive biography of 
the Twenties’ literary golden boy, who 
was undone in the "30s by alcohol and 
neglect, and died at 44 in the middle of a 
novel that might well have provided him 
with his comeback. 

A Long and Happy Life, by Reynolds 
Price. This uncommonly good first novel 
tells of a Carolina country girl coming to 
womanhood, and makes “Should she or 
shouldn't she?” the agonizing debate that 
it usually is in life, and so rarely is in 
literature. 

The Blood of the Lamb, by Peter De 
Vries. The humorist abandons gaiety, if 
not humor; in this bitter and wholly seri- 
ous novel of a man’s loss of faith, life is 
seen to be a cruel joke. 

Pigeon Feathers and Other Stories, by 
John Updike. Another set of short pas- 
sages by one of the most brilliant young 
stylists in the U.S., who should be setting 
his sights higher. 

A Signal Victory, by David Stacton. A 
cool, clear, fictional account of the Mayan 
collapse before the Spanish conquest. 

The Rothschilds, by Frederic Morton. 
A family biography of the most fabulous 
banking dynasty of Europe that rose from 
the ghetto to rival royalty. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
The Fox in the Attic, Hughes (4) 
A Prologue to Love, Caldwell (3) 
Devil Water, Seton 
. The Bull from the Sea, Renault (5) 
Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (6) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (10) 
. Twilight of Honor, Dewlen 
. Daughter of Silence, West (8) 


NONFICTION 


. Calories Don’t Count, Taller (2) 

. My Life in Court, Nizer (1) 

The Guns of August, Tuchman (3) 

. The Rothschilds, Morton (4) 

The Last Plantagenets, Costain (5) 

CIA: The Inside Story, Tully (6) 

. The Making of the President 1960, 

White (7) 

. The Executive Coloring Book 

. The Rich Nations and the Poor 
Nations, Ward 

. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 

Shirer (9) 
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Now Alitalia gives Chicago the first direct jet flights to both Milan and Rome! 


Now it's possible for you to reach either Milan or Rome on Alitalia is the more European way to jet to Europe. You 
a single Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce jet flight from Chicago... receive Winged Arrow Service—attention with an Italian 
enjoying Alitalia’s famed Continental touch without inter- flair. It's not just a duty or a habit, but a pleasure. Your 
ruption. Two flights a week until Travel Agent can tell you all 


April 29...three for the summer about Alitalia’s new Chicago 
season. You can make connec- a) service and help you plan that 
tions throughout most of Europe long-awaited trip to Europe. Or 
with Alitalia’s Caravelle Jets. AIRLINES simply give us a Call. 
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& Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


If you want your product to do what other products 
can’t do-if you want it to stand more heat or cold, 
wear or tear, acids or alkalies, solvents or oils—one of 
these six BFG chemical materials could turn the trick. 


You may be developing a new product. You may be 
improving an old one. In either case, it’s quite possible 
that you can sharpen your competitive edge with one 
of these materials from B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. @ Some can speed output, cut raw material 
or production costs. Others make possible new or 
simpler designs—or completely new products. Each 
brings together an unusual combination of abilities. 
= Abson, for one, is the toughest plastic yet developed 
that can be readily processed on standard equip- 
ment. Hi-temp Geon vinyl is the first practical plastic 


that can cope with hot water, hot chemicals, hot 
air and hot fumes. Another BFG material, Carbo- 
pol, creates many wonders including tablets that 
release medicine into the body over an extended 
time period. Still another plastic, Estane, rides with 
missiles as cable jacketing to radiation heights and 
is unaffected by the gamma rays found there. 
We'd like to help you develop a competitive edge for 
your present or future products. Just tell us your re- 
quirements. Write the President’s Office, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15,Ohio. 
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B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





. Geon viny! tor tr Vv pipe stops CRESS WOCON OFings advantages ANVSon gives Bpplliance hous- 

, rust, corrosive and electrolytic of vinyl to high temperature ings higher impact strength, 

action, weighs less and installs applicationsfor €xample, ducts, more precise cdlpr control, finer 
surface finis 





appliance handles, tanks, ‘piping. 





faster. Hence it cuts costs. 





Estane is tough, even under 
water. Shields high voltage 
electric cable against oil or 
moisture, abrasion or cutting. 


Hycar nitrile rubber in products 
provides exceptional resistance to 
rubber’s enemies—grease, oils, sol- 


vents, fuels and chemicals: 





You get a lot to like with a 











the filter cigarette 
with the 
unfiltered taste 


B. 


Vv 


Why don’t you 
settle back 

and have a 
full-flavored smoke? 
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